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Official NRA Seals 


President Roosevelt says— 


“The display of this seal on your merchandise, pack- 
ages, letters and advertising means consumer recog- 
nition and good-will.” 


Ever Ready is Authorized— 


Ever Ready is authorized by the National Recovery Admin- 
istration to manufacture and sell the NRA seal only to those 
firms who have responded to the NRA call. 


MEMBER 


Where to Use NRA Seals! 


Style A (%”" x 15/16”) perforated | . 

and printed government stamp size, , \ WE DO OUR PART 
in convenient rolls for rapid hand , Style B—1'4” x 1)” 
affixing and for use in stamp af- i} 

fixing machines. (Specify which). 


Style B (1%” x 1%”) general 
utility size for letters and pack- 
ages. 





Style D for correspondence, 
merchandise and particularly 
—your invoices. 


No Orders Will 
be Accepted— 


Unless you send a writ. 
ten statement showing 
that you have signed = . eS e ; P 
the President’s Re- / a ie i 2 gee 55 per M 
employment Agree- i “ 4 ae | . : ti 100,000 @ .42perM 


ment. = ey ‘ ’ ‘4 : 
| ays we bb 4a For either Style 
, att oS im. re 7 A, B or D 
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EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION 
257-267 West |7th Street, New York, N. Y. Dept. 14—N. R. A. Division 


We are enclosing [] Cash [] Check [] Money Order for $ 
" : C] Send NRA Seals on open account. We are rated in Dun & 
Geatlemen: Ship us at once the followinjyy NRA Seals: Bradstreet’s. [] Send FREE 48-page “Hand-Y-Book” of Labels 


Style “A” (%” x 15/16”) @ $ per 1000 
Style “B” (1%4” x 1%4”) @ $ per 1000 


Style “D” (1%4” round) @ $ per 1000 
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FREE MEMBERSHIP in tic 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR Book Cus! 


Get a book that was published at $2 
to $3.50, like this, each month, 
for only $1 


AVE you heard of this new 

way to save from $1 to $2.50 
or more on a good book every 
month ? 

If you would like to obtain books 
at half price or less you too will be 
interested in the Doubleday One 
Dollar Book Club. There is no en- 
rollment fee. There are no dues. 
You are not obliged to buy a book 
every month. You do not have to 
agree to buy any particular num- 
ber of books. You simply are of- 
fered a real saving on outstanding 
volumes—worth reading and own- 
ing—when you wish to buy them! 

“WILLIAM PITT,” by P. W. 
Wilson, is only one of the many 
fascinating books to which Club 


Members have been entitled in re- 
cent months. Carefully chosen for 
interest, permanent value, and lit- 
erary excellence, the Club’s monthly 
selections include $2 to $3.50 books 
of fiction, biography, travel, adven- 
ture, history. Not “cheap reprints,” 
but ORIGINAL EDITIONS or edi- 
tions identical with the original. 
And each-one you take costs only 
ONE DOLLAR! If you do decide 
to take one book each month, you 
save from $12 to $30 a year on 
your reading. 

If you are building a library; if 
you welcome a logical way to gen- 
uine savings—then read how you 
can now enjoy the benefits of this 
proved plan. 


Join— Without Cost—the Book Lovers Who 
Are Saving Money This New Way 


The books selected by the Club are 
exceptional titles—in many cases 
BEST SELLERS, for among them 
you will find outstanding books to 
please every reading taste—novels, 
biographies, tales of adventure by 
land or sea, books of essays or of his- 
tory, books in every class of literature. 
The authors are most certain to appeal 
to the majority of our members. In 
past months these have included John 
Drinkwater, H. G. Wells, W. Somer- 
set Maugham, Clemence Dane, V. 
Sackville West, Harold Lamb, Robert 
Hichens and William McFee. Surely 
they mean reading pleasure and read- 
ing profit! However, you do not have 
to accept the Club’s selection. Your 
own tastes are free to choose from the 
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FREE Enroliment—FREE SERVICE 


The Doubleday One Dollar Book 
Club asks no enrollment fees or mem- 
bership dues. You pay nothing for 
the service of having outstanding books 
recommended to you—books you 
really want to read! 

Each book is individual. There is 
no “standard binding.” “WILLIAM 
PITT,” for example, is printed on fine 
antique paper, deckle-edge with stained 
page tops; bound in lustrous black 
cloth, tastefully stamped in gold, and 
with a two-color jacket. 


YouTakeOnlyas Many BooksasYou Want 


Remember, you do not have to ac- 
You may 
select an alternative book or you may 
decide not to take a book that month 
at all. You may even drop your 
membership entirely any time you 
want to! 

During the year, there will be 12 
monthly selections and 200 to 300 al- 
ternative books—good books, every 
one of them. YOU are the one to 
decide how many of them you wish. 
And you know in advance that each 
book will cost ONLY, A DOLLAR! 


See for Yourself—AT OUR RISK—How Delighted 





number of books. 


You Will Be with This Common-Sense Plan! 





$2.50 or more on 


You Need Send No Money with This Coupon 
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AT 23 he refused 
the Pre- 
miership of Britain. 
At 24 he accepted. 
No wonder a poem 
of the day exclaimed: 
“A sight to make sur- 
rounding nations stare— 


A kingdom trusted to a 
schoolboy’s care!”’ 


What an t ~ 


The 23-year-old 
“Schoolboy” 


Who 
REFUSED 


to be Prime Minis- 
ter of England! 





What dramatic signal 
flashed his ascendancy to the 
premiership? What was the 
outcome when he dared stake 
his all against 
the scornfully 
sensuous 
Catherine the 
Great of Rus- 
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DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 12-9, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me free as a Club Member and send me each month the 
Monthly Bulletin and the book selected, commencing with WILLIAM PITT. 


IDENTICAL WITH 


Size 5% by 8% 
inches, over 350 
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take. 
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are BEST SELLERS 
—0or books whose per- 
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well worth reading 
and owning. 
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We invite you to try membership in the Doubleday 
One Dollar Book Club. Unless you are more than 
pleased with “William Pitt,” the trial will cost you 
nothing. And it will place you under no obligation. 

Send the coupon to us now without money. We will send 
you “WILLIAM PITT” postage prepaid. Examine and 
read it. If you like it—keep it and we will bill you at the 
special Club price of $1 plus the small postage charge of 10c. 
Each month, then, you will have the privilege of examining 
the monthly selection before you remit for it. But if 
“WILLIAM PITT” (or any other book, later on) does not 
appe peal to Na gap on it and you pay nothing. Could any- 

ing be.simpler, or fairer? You take no risk. Mail the 
coupon now. Address: DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR 
BOOK CLUB, Dept. 12-9, Garden City, N. Y. 


I will examine each Book Selection for three days and if I decide to keep it, 
I will send you the Club price of $1.00 plus the small postage charge of ten 
cents. If I do not like it, I will return it to you, in which case I am to have 
the privilege of choosing alternative book, if 1 wish, from the list in the 
Bulletin. I am not obligated as a Club Member in any way except to pay 
for the books which I decide to keep. I am to be free to discontinue mem- 
bership at any time I wish. 


Pe dictntbinpietinngpstincrenctnccnnncscicticenih senncpidinyitesestteciniipadiemiasemnmeiindas , 
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DISTINCTIVE 


. . and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from $4.00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- ’ 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
Under Reliance Management 

















OTEL 





i. 
PARKSIDE 
New York 


Convenient to daily des- 
tinations. The Parkside 
offers charming rooms, 
an excellent cuisine and 
every modern improve- 
ment, 


$2 A DAY $10 A WEEK 
£ 

GARDEN PENTHOUSE 
CROSS VENTILATION 


PRIVILEGES OF THE PARK 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
’ New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


"Under Reliance Mamagement’’ 
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LETTERS 





A MAYOR PROTESTS 


I note in your issue of News-WeEeExk on Sept. 16th 
an article relative to the deer that was imprisoned jn 
the Watkins Glen State Park. Prominently outstand- 
ing in this article is a gross exaggeration of facts. 

You say “that one of the scores of deer in the park 
was caught and would probably have to be shot.” 
This statement is without any foundation whatever: 
as a matter of fact, with but this exception (the ma- 
rooned deer), there has not been and is not now a deer 
within the limits of this State park. Second, there 
was no expectation on the part of officials that this 
deer ‘‘would have to be shot.” 

You further sey “The case was simple to park of- 
=— which statement is also without foundation of 
act. 

As to the activities of reporter Richards, he ac- 
cepted the conditions as he found them and pre. 
sented them to the public in the same manner he would 
any other happening. If the public became deeply in- 
terested in the fate or plight of that deer, by no stretch 
of the imagination can you possibly charge Richards 
with any ulterior motives in presenting those facts to 
the public. If he had the ability to present them in 
such a mannetf as to entice and interest the public, he 
should be given full credit for so doing. 

You picture Chief So-Lat-Dowanee as an old In- 
dian.. This young gentleman is subjected to a great 
injustice and it would seem that there is an apology 
due him from you. 

You brand all these activities as a playlet, when as 
a matter of fact there was never a more honest, sin- 
cere, and humane effort put forth by any group of 
humans than was attempted by this group of rescuers. 

You are treating this episode in such a light and 
frivolous (sic) manner that it tends to discourage any 
further efforts upon our part should another deer hap- 
pen to be entrapped in the Glen. 

G. M. Kress, Mayor 

Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WeEexk did not charge 
Arthur H. Richards with any ulterior motive, but it 
did reveal how the alertness of this able reporter re- 
sulted in 350,000 visitors to Watkins Glen. And to 
Chief So-Lat-Dowanee it extends full apologies for 
charging him with being an old Indian. His picture 
was misleading. 

News-WEExk did not intend to discourage Watkins 
Glen ple from helping with further rescues, should 
they become necessary. But if another similar case 
arises, it will depend on its Watkins Glen correspondent 
for full, accurate details. 


DEMOCRATIC-FARMER-LABOR? 


My wife and I follow with great interest your weekly 
exposition of the progress of the administration’s pro- 
gram for national recovery. We find particularly 
helpful your concise summaries of the program as a 
whole as in the front page articles under the head- 
lines “Revolution of 1933,’ ‘Audit of Congress,” 
“‘New Deal Dictocrats,’”’ and, in your last issue, the 
analysis of conflicts in the many phases of the program. 

In none of your articles, however, have you men- 
tioned what appears to be a significant development in 
American politics. A writer in a recent issue of The 
London Economist phrased it this way: “In short, 
this is a democratic administration with a farmer-labor 
program.”’ Is there not, in such a political trend, the 
germ ot further social discord? 

LITTLEFIELD GRAHAM 

Boston, Mass. 


BACKGROUND VALUED 


.... I have read News-WeEex steadily since its first 
appearance and find it of continually greater interest. 
The background material of your major articles con- 
tributes much to their clearness and value. 

RuTH STRONG 

Paris, France 


PARTING COMPANY 


This is to inform you that I do not want to con- 
tinue reading your paper News-WEEK. ; 

I had expected to receive an impartial information 
about world news from you but I saw from the two 
papers which I got that you take a definite party! 
E. G. I find the same stunts about the Hitler Gov- 
ernment which I find in any ordinary paper of the 
street. You can feed the hunger for sensation of un- 
education people with that kind of entertainment but 
not a reader who wants plain facts. . 

It is useless to send me any further copies. 

Dr. J. A. BertscH 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ENTHUSIASTIC TESTIMONY 


May I add my enthusiastic testimony to the high 
quality of your publication. One neces accurately 
abreast of a great variety of events which are refresh- 
ingly presented. Success to you! 

Morton HuLL 

Holyoke, Mass. 
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FOURTH ESTATE’S ORIGIN 


News-WEEK is a constant delight! 

1 would like to make one suggestion. It seems to 
me that the value of the news-magazine, especially 
from the viewpoint of a permanent record, would 
be greatly increased by putting in dates. After the 
expression “last week,” I would like to see, in paren- 
theses, the exact date, and in the column, “Transition 
dates surely should be given. — 

You are using a heading which I do not recall hav- 
ing seen elsewhere. What is the meaning and origin 
of the term “Fourth Estate?” 


W. I. SMALLEY 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 


1. What do News-Week readers think of Mr. 
Smalley’s suggestion to include dates in parentheses 
in the magazine? rake : 

2, Newspapers and periodicals chronicle news. Fre- 
quently their own activities make news, and such de- 
velopments are reported in News-WEEK under the 
heading “Fourth Estate.” That designation origi- 
nated in England, where administration of the realm 
was entrusted to three ‘‘Estates.’”” The First Estate 
comprised the Church, the lords spiritual; Second 
Estate was the Nobility, the lords temporal, and the 
Third Estate was the Commons. During one of his 
speeches in the House of Commons, Edmund Burke 
enumerated the three estates, then pointed at the 
press gallery and exclaimed: “Yonder sits the Fourth 
Estate, more important than them all!’’ The flat- 
tered press immediately took up the designation. 


FATHER OF AMERICAN TABLOIDS 


The article in your Sept. 16th issue having to do 
with the conversion of The New York Evening Post 
into a daily tabloid does injustice to a very modest 
man. To him chief credit should go for the success 
of the tabloid idea in this country. This is George 
D’Utassy. 

Mr. D’Utassy, long a prominent executive in the 
magazine field, was on duty abread as a member of 
the Red Cross during the World War. In London he 
observed the large circulation and financial success of 
the tabloids. Returning to New York after the Armis- 
tice, he laid before the owners of The Chicago Tribune 
a complete, blue-printed plan for launching a tabloid 
in New York—so attractive that they agreed to finance 
it and told D’Utassy to hop to it. 

As business manager he organized and conducted 
The New York Daily News until it came into the 
full flower of its success, resigning then to go into 
other publishing ventures on a proprietory or partner- 
ship basis. 

Roscoe PEAcocK 


North Cohocton, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-Weex carried the ver- 
sion of the founding of The Daily News of J. M. 
Patterson, its publisher. He writes: ‘“‘On my way 
back from the war in the latter part of November, 
1918, I spent the night at Lord Northcliffe’s country 
house. I had known him for some years. We talked 
over the question of the future of journalism, and he 
believed it lay in the direction of the tabloid. He 
told me about the success of The London Mirror and 
that he was sorry he had parted with it to his brother. 

“I parted from him saying that we would probably 
experiment with a tabloid in New York, and he 
wished me luck .. .” 


BANK DEPOSITS AND INFLATION 


I am a depositor in one of the local savings banks 
and have been interested in what you have had occa- 
sion to say about inflation, deflation, and the deval- 
uation of the dollar. This prompts me to write to you. 
The local newspapers of July 31st last printed an As- 
sociated Press dispatch dated New York, July 30, 1933, 
which quoted an official announcement of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks that on July Ist 
mutual savings banks in the United States had 13,- 
303,553 depositors. (There are membership savings 
banks and savings banks having capital stock also 
with deposit accounts, which I assume are not covered 
in the above figures.) 

I the refore take the liberty of asking you what you 
think is in store for these 13,303,553 men and women. 

The accounts, as you know (which is true to my 
knowledge in my own case) represent savings from 
Wages and salaries and constitute very narrow margins 
of safety from economic disaster. (I was once told 
that the average credit balance in savings bank ac- 
counts fell short of $1,000.) 

Inasmuch as the accounts represent saved portions 
of wages and salaries, will not the cutting of them, say, 
into halves, amount to a retroactive reduction of 
wages by the amount of the cut? 

Wan. J. BRENNAN 


‘an Francisco, Cal. 


_ EDITORIAL NOTE: Savings bank depositors, like 
rn people with fixed incomes, are among the chief suf- 
fevers in a period of inflation, principally their dollars 
represented by the interest which they receive on 
their deposits, and by the deposits themselves when 
rithdrawn ) buy less and less goods as the cost of 
ine rises. | NEws-WEEK summarized the gainers and 
osers by inflation in its issue of April 29. 








The Pendleton Golf Jacket 
protects against RAIN, WIND 
and COLD—yet permits 
perfect body freedom 


SWING FREELY 





@ Enjoy fall and winter golf without the 
binding and other discomforts that golfers 

had to contend with before the introduction 

of the Pendleton Golf Jacket. 

“Pendletons” are distinctively tailored in 

a new style motif from pure virgin wool cloth. 
This cloth is woven especially close—then water- 
proofed by an exclusive process. With all its pro- . 
tective qualities, the Pendleton Golf Jacket is 
smart in appearance, with roll collar, Talon zipper, 
tab sleeves and side straps and inverted pleat back. 
Your choice of gray, tan, brown and blue. At your 
y tad goods or department store—or order 
irect. 


Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon 
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VIRGIN WOOL 


SL. Sa e T 









REO SELF-SHIFTER OPERATION IS 
SIMPLICITY ITSELF 


@ The Reo Self-Shifter does automati- 
cally what drivers are otherwise 
required to do by hand with a gear- 
shift lever. 


@ There are no new driving habits to 
acquire. 


@ No levers— no mysterious buttons. 


@ No action or effort on the driver's 
part. 


@ As the car’s speed increases, it auto- 
matically changes to high. 


®@ As the speed decreases, it automati- 
cally changes back to a lower ratio. 


@ This is accomplished with an EX- 
TREMELY SIMPLE ecombina- 
tion of sturdy clutch and gears en- 
gaging and disengaging automati- 
cally with the speed of the car. 














NEWS-WEEK 


UTHOR or engineer, mer- 
chant or mechanic — they 


all speak alike of the REO SELF- 
SHIFTER. 


Women stress the utter ease and 
simplicity of handling; men extol 
its fast get-away and smooth going 
in traffic. 


All insist it adds indescribably to 
the joy of driving. All pronounce it 
safer. And none would ever think 
of going back to old-style shifting. 


““My REO SELF-SHIFTER works 
like magic” is the substance of 


Sept. 30, 193 


— 


My BED SELF SHIFTER ccoaks (ibe magic! 


almost every comment. Drive a 
Self-Shifting Reo yourself—and 
you too will add your voice to the 
rising chorus of public acclaim! 

e a ue 


The entire Reo Flying Cloud line, including the 
various standard and deluxe models, is now 
offered at prices that will astound those who 
know the traditional Reo quality and perform- 
ance. Think of being able to buy a Self-Shifting 
Reo—the car that brought forth such an amaz- 
ing flood of praise from delighted owners—at 
these low prices! 


By all means before you decide on the purchase 
of a new car, acquaint yourself with the great 
est automotive advance in years—the “Car 
Without a Gearshift Lever”. Write today for 
copy of “PROOF”, an interesting booklet of un- 
biased comments from Reo Self-Shifter owners. 
In the meantime, call on your Reo dealer for 4 
drive! 


REO FLYING CLOUD six $795 REO-ROYALE EIGHT $1745 


‘SELF-SHIFTER (fully patented by Reo) Standard on Reo-Royale. Slight extra 
cost on Flying Cloud. (Standard Models f. o. b. Lansing, plus tax.) 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


LANSING—TORONTO 
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A slight cold in the President’s head 
played an important part in the na- 
tion’s affairs last week. 

It helped the President to avoid com- 
mitting himself for or against currency 
inflation, which a group of excited Con- 
) gressmen and Southern cotton men 

wanted to force down his throat.. It 
gave him time to formulate plans for 
credit inflation. 

He refused to talk about turning on 
the printing presses. Instead, he calm- 
ly nursed his cold, and issued a few 
orders. By the time he was completely 
cured, he had exhibited his character- 
istic strategy in countering extreme de- 
mands with propositions of his own— 
propositions which in this case quieted 
the clamor, and reassured the nation. 


DRIVE: The latest drive for cur- 
rency inflation, like the one last 
Spring, originated largely with farm- 
ers. Recovery was leaving them by the 
Wayside. Ever since the collapse of the 
speculative boom in mid-July, prices 
for their products had sagged. To 
make matters worse, NRA raised the 
cost of the things farmers had to buy 
(see chart, page 6), cutting down 
new-found purchasing power which the 
dizzy Spring rise in crop prices had 
given them. 

Congressmen from the grass-roots 













raised their voices. As politicians, they 


saw a chance to “educate” public opin- 
ion for inflation support next session, 
beginning Jan. 3, and to campaign for 
the recapture of those drastic inflation 
powers which Congress had granted to 
the President in the Farm Act. 


LEADER: The leader of the drive 
was Senator Elmer D. Thomas (Dem., 
Okla.), dean of inflationists. He had 
sponsored the inflation amendments to 
the Farm Act last Spring. After the 
July break in the markets, he sent curt 
telegrams to heads of exchanges in- 
forming them that, unless they pre- 
vented future declines, the government 
would do it for them. 

Now, he urged the President to use 
his powers to inflate the currency at 
once. He sent telegrams to all Con- 
gressmen, asking them to wire him if 
they wanted “rational inflation” im- 
mediately, so he might present their 
messages “to the Chief Executive.” 

Replies came pouring in, mostly from 
traditional inflationists. Senator Huey 
P. Long of washroom fame (see page 
12) answered: “You can sign me as 
one of those asking for inflation. How- 
ever, I doubt if it will do any good. I 
have wondered if the President is de- 
termined to go straight to hell.” 


SUPPORTERS: Senator Pat Har- 
rison-(Dem., Miss.) called. at the White 
House to urge help for cotton farmers. 


INFLATION: Loud Cries Along the Potomac for Currency 


Expansion Quieted by Roosevelt With Plans for Easier Credit 
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Farmers Originated the Latest Drive for Currency Inflation 


He is the conservative head of the 
Senate Finance Committee. He told 
the press he had just been on a tour 
of the South. “If somethihng is not 
done through rational currency infla- 
tion to raise commodity prices,” he 
said ominously, “the next Congress will 
repeal the President’s discretionary 
powers, and make monetary inflation 
compulsory!” 

Senator Duncan U. Fletcher (Dem., 
Fla.), head of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee which investi- 
gated the House of Morgan, asked the 
President to issue more currency in the 
form of Treasury notes provided for in 
the Farm Act. “The people,” he de- 
clared, “must be made to know that 
money .. . shall not be beyond their 
ability to obtain—the fear and vacillat- 
ing attitude of some bankers notwith- 
standing.” 

Senator Key Pittman (Dem., Nev.), 
long the nation’s chief silver-money 
advocate, presented a plan for another 
kind of currency inflation. His scheme 
was to remonetize silver, by permitting 
the free coinage of newly mined metal, 
which would raise its price from the 
present level of about 40 cents an 
ounce to $1.29. “This,” he asserted, “is 
an inflationary measure.” 


COTTON MEN: Earlier in the 
week, more than 200 cotton men ap- 
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peared in Washington—Congressmen, 
Governors’ representatives from every 
cotton State, cotton farmers, brokers, 
and others of the trade. It was close 
to. cotton marketing time, and they 
wanted higher prices for the bales they 
were to sell. — 

They met together in great excite- 
ment. They adopted currency inflation 
as their goal and “rehabilitation or 
revolution” as their slogan. “Farmers 
are going to do something to change 
this form of government!” shouted 
Claude N. Sapp, head of South Caro- 
lina’s Democratic Executive Committee. 
“Let’s demand that the American con- 
sumer be forced to pay a proper price! 
I advocate going on a selling strike and 
a buying strike and a mortgage strike!” 

Someone suggested that the Ameri- 
can consumer was already being 
“forced.” The cotton processing tax 
had, in some cases, helped to double the 
price of cotton goods. So the delegates 
passed a resolution asking for the 
abolition of the tax. This resolution 
was offered, largely at the request of 
Southern textile men, by the chairman 
of the meeting, Senator Ellison D. 
Smith (Dem., S. C.), head of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture. 

A second resolution was adopted 
amid great enthusiasm. It requested, 
among many other things, 20-cent cot- 
ton and the issuance of “greenbacks.” 
It was drafted by Senator Thomas, and 
contained a figure reminiscent of the 
“$200,000,000,000” which the Senator 
declared last Spring he wanted to 
“transfer” from the rich to poor. Now 
he claimed that the issuance of $400,- 
000,000 “greenbacks” in the Civil War 
had saved the people “more than $11,- 
000,000,000 in interest alone.” Mathe- 
maticians pointed out that $400,000,000 
at even 5% for 72 years is only $1,440,- 
000,000. 

Next day, Senator Smith led a dele- 
gation of the cotton group to call on 
the President and present their resolu- 
tions. But the President could not see 
them—because he had a cold. 

So the delegates climbed into 20-cent 
taxis and rode to the Department of 
Agriculture to see the Secretary. Mr. 
Wallace received them affably, but said 
he had an appointment with Budget 
Director Lewis W. Douglas to ask for 
$10,000,000, and so would refer them to 
George N. Peek, head of AGAD (Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration). 
“IT don’t want you to think I’m running 
out on you,” he added. He then grabbed 
his hat and disappeared. 


PROTESTS: That was just what 
the delegates did think as they tramped 
down the long corridor and into the 
tiny cubicle where Mr. Peek sat smok- 
ing a cigar. They told him so in plain 
language. “Our young Secretary of 
Agriculture is fiddling with a $10,000,- 
000 appropriation,” snapped one dele- 
gate, “while the cotton farmers of the 
country knock at his door!” 

Mr. Peek was closeted with them for 
three hours. He listened quietly to 
their multifarious demands and asked 
them to show him what provisions of 
the Farm Act would give them the 
things they were after. Finally he said 














flatly: “If you kill the processing tax 
you kill the heart of the bill. It is the 
only way you can get money in the 
present situation.” 

The delegates filed angrily out of his 
office. ‘Senator Thomas seriously con- 
sidered calling a march of farmers on 
Washington next month which would 
make the 1932 Bonus Expeditionary 
Force. seem.insignificant. Yet despite 
their resentment at what they termed 
“being shuffled around,” the cotton men 
next day modified their demands and 
withdrew the resolution to kill the 
processing tax. Then—the President 
still had a cold—many of them, includ- 
ing Senator Smith, went home. 


OPPONENTS: While the inflation- 
ists were hurrying in and out of gov- 
ernment offices and trying vainly to see 
the President, conservative and con- 
trary-minded opinions began to be 
voiced elsewhere, particularly in the 
press. The Chicago Daily News, 
staunch Republican mouthpiece, printed 
a front page editorial beginning: ‘It is 
the plain duty of every newspaper and 
indeed of every citizen to support the 
President in the fight he is making 
against radical demands for the issu- 
ance of fiat money.” The New York 
Times announced a series of fifteen 
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flation would produce “monkey money 


-—perhaps as in Germany, when a mil- 


lion marks -would- not buy one sand. 
wich.” 

James P. Warburg, young New York 
banker and member of the Brain Trust, 
spoke strongly to the President against 
currency inflation. He commended the 
editorial in the Chicago Daily News to 
the President’s attention. x 

When Secretary Wallace opposed in- 
flation in. Chicago in the course of a 
speech to grain men on the farm prob- 
lem, anti-inflationists could hardly be- 
lieve their ears. “Please remember,” 
he said earnestly, “that inflation is not 
a cure-all, and that when it stops, as it 
must sooner or later, we will again dis- 
cover that our problem is one of 
achieving balance.” 


PLANS: Mr. Roosevelt remained 
composed. His cold was gone, and 
his plans made large headlines in the 
press. He invited the Southern cotton 
men to talk with him on condition 
that they confine their discussion to 
“cotton only.” They agreed—except 
for Senator Thomas, who, with his fa- 
vorite subject tacitly barred, had 
another engagement. After the con- 
ference, the cotton men emerged in a 
happier frame of mind. 
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daily syndicated articles on “The Case 
Against Inflation,” beginning Monday. 

The New York Herald Tribune, rock- 
ribbed Republican organ, wrote: “The 
time has come when the intelligence of 
the country must speak its mind on the 
subject of currency inflation, and speak 
it forcibly.” And The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, spokesman for conservative fi- 
nance, inveighed against the “rotting 
dollar.” 

In Washington, Senator J. Hamil- 
ton Lewis (Dem., Ill.) told the press 
that. “puffing the dollar’ would destroy 
“ali the fine work of the NRA.” In 
New York, James W. Gerard, Ambas- 
sador to Germany under President Wil- 
son, told Kiwanians that currency in- 


Scarcely were they out of the door 
of the White House study before the 
President called the first of a series of 
conferences with his recovery leaders, 
lasting until he boarded the Sequoia 
for his week-end cruise on the Poto- 
mac. The result was a host of plans 
which stirred renewed activity 
every government building. Renewed 
pressure was to be applied for ex- 
pansion of credit. 


FOR COTTON: The scheme which 
appealed most to cotton men was 
what Secretary Wallace called “a plan 
to get for the Southern cotton grower 
a price for cotton before it leaves his 
hands.” It provided that AGAD would 
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lend money to growers at 10 cents a 
pound, slightly below the current New 
York cash price, on cotton now on 
plantations, if growers agreed to 
AGAD’s program of crop-reduction for 
1934 and 1935. About $400,000,000 
would be involved if all growers apply 
for loans. 

The President hoped to kill two birds 
with one stone. The plan would put 
money into the hands of cotton farm- 
ers, who were the loudest clamorers for 
currency inflation, and it would also 
tend to force those farmers to cut 
their plantings for next year. AGAD 
had set 25,000,000 aéres as the reduc- 
tion from the present crop which, be- 
fore the 25% plow-under, was estimat- 
ed at 41,000,000. Because of this re- 
duction feature, the plan’s sponsors re- 
fused to admit that it smacked of 
price-fixing or of the “stabilization” 
operations of the old Farm Board. The 
reception was so enthusiastic in’ the 
grass-roots that AGAD considered its 
principles to other farm products. 


FOR FARMERS: This was only one 
of several plans designed to aid farm- 
ers as a group. A $75,000,000 program 
for buying surpluses of cotton, beef, 
dairy, and poultry products was an- 
other. Under it AGAD would buy 
these products in the form of clothes 
and food and sell them to FERA (Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration) 
for use in its unemployment work. 
The program followed the lines of 
FERA’s allotment of 100,000,000 


been a campaign of reason,” said Sec- 
retary Wallace on the radio Sunday, 
“quietly conducted by 6,000 agricultur- 
al extension workers and 30,000 volun- 
teer helpers.” 


FOR DEPOSITORS: Depositors in 
closed banks, whether farmers or city 
dwellers, were the beneficiaries of 
another plan of the President’s. With 
the RFC as an instrument, the $1,909,- 
094,000 of deposits frozen in closed or 
restricted banks were to be thawed out. 
The release of these deposits would 
add greatly to the country’s purchasing 
power, and form a basis for a large 
amount of much-needed credit. This 
was the main topic in the White House 
Sunday night, when the President re- 
turned from his cruise and held a three- 
hour meeting with his administrators. 


FOR CREDIT: Earlier in the week, 
the expansion of credit was the major 
subject before the Federal Reserve Ad- 
visory Council, a group of twelve bank- 
ers, one from each Federal Reserve 
District, meeting in Washington for 
one of their quarterly discussions of 
banking problems. Its president, Wal- 
ter W. Smith, head of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, declared at 
the end of their deliberations: ‘Banks 
are being unfairly and widely criti- 
cized on the presumption that they are 
refusing to make loans ... It should 
be remembered that the money to be 
loaned is the property of depositors... 
They should not make loans that either 
cannot be collected within a reasonable 
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Inflation Would Cause Great Activity in This Nerve Center 
of Money Exchange in a New York Bank, Where Direct Cable 
Connections Record Fluctuations in The World’s Currencies 


pounds of cured pork for the same 
purpose. The President called it “one 
of the most direct blows at the eco- 
nomic paradox which has choked farms 
with an abundance of farm products 
while many of the unemployed have 
gone hungry.” 

AGAD labored with other plans to 
reduce basic farm crops. In Chicago 
Saturday, a program for raising prices 
of corn and hogs through cutting out- 
put was ready for Secretary Wallace’s 
signature after two long days of con- 
ferences. In Washington Monday, 
AGAD’s campaign for cutting wheat 
crops for the next two years ended 
with nearly a million wheat farmers 
pledged to cut acreage 15%. “It has 


time or are not eligible for rediscount 
at Federal Reserve Banks.” 

This seemed to run counter to the 
credit expansion program “suggested” 
to bankers by Chairman Jesse H. Jones 
of the RFC. But President Roosevelt 
was determined to make borrowing 
easier, and urged the RFC to work on 
plans for local mortgage companie 
which might do financing the bani 
would hesitate to tackle. 

He considered a revival of the RFC’s 
predecessor, the privately-formed Na- 
tional Credit Corp., or some similar or- 
ganization, to act as a local credit 
agency. Meanwhile the Federal Re- 
serve Banks were piling up excess bank 
credit through their steady purchases 
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Walter W. Smith, St. Louis Banker, 
Head of Federal Advisory Council 


of government bonds in the open market. 


FOR INDUSTRY: An allied ques- 
tion, that of stimulating the heavy in- 
dustries, called forth more plans and 
prospective programs. The President 
knew that without activity in construc- 
tion, equipment-making, and similar 
“capital goods,” industrial recovery 
would falter. So he worked with his 
aids on schemes to revive railroad 
equipment buying, and to aid in financ- 
ing housing and slum-clearance pro- 
jects, with only 1.51% interest on some 
loans, to rejuvenate the building busi- 
ness. 

Such matters, it appeared, would fall 
under the jurisdiction of Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes, in his capacity as 
head of FEAP (Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works). One 
of the major aims of FEAP is to pro- 
vide construction work which will aid 
the heavy industries. Last week Sec- 
retary Ickes announced that enough 
worthy projects were now on his desk 
to assure the allotment of the full $3,- 
300,000,000 public works fund by Jan. 1. 


Additional capital as well as credit 
was necessary for the stimulation of 
many industries. Those who want new 
capital complain that the capital mar- 
ket has been closed by the strict pro- 
visions of the Securities Act. Its pen- 
alties for sellers of new bonds and 
stocks are so severe that many com- 
pany executives will not risk new fi- 
nancing. To ease this situation, the 
Federal Trade Commission, which ad- 
ministers the Act, issued last week 
two sets of “interpretations,” designed 
to place definite limits on the penalties 
and to allow changes to be made in 
applications for new offerings after they 
had been filed. 

So, in a wide variety of ways, the 
President and his numerous deputies 
were striving to drive the recovery 
program forward. With these evi- 
dences of fresh activity, designed to 
expand the nation’s credit, they hoped 
to forestall demands for meddling with 
the nation’s money. 
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COAL: Bituminous Miners and Operators End Long 
Feud by Signing Peace Agreement at Capital 


A group of tired men filed out of 
Room 800 B in the Hotel Shoreham, 
Washington, D. C., last week. In their 
pockets were copies of a contract that 
may add millions of dollars to this Win- 
ter’s coal bills. 

They were leaders of the Bituminous 
Coal-Diggers’ Union, the United Mine 
Workers of America, and operators of 
those hitherto non-union mines in the 
Appalachian districts from Pennsyl- 
vania through West Virginia. The rev- 
olutionary agreement they had just 
signed fixed hours and wages of some 
340,000 miners. 


NEW ERA: It was felt that a new 
era had opened. Never before had the 
signature of John L. Lewis, head of 
the U. M. W. of A., and those of such 
inveterate union foes as J. D. A. Mor- 
row of the Northern Coal Control As- 
sociation and E. C. Mahan of the 
Smokeless and Appalachian Coal Asso- 
ciation appeared on the same page. 

The soft coal code had been signed 
the previous week. The new agree- 
ment, which overshadows the code in 
importance, enforces the code’s pro- 
visions of an eight-hour maximum 
working day and a five-day maximum 
week. But it goes further. The agree- 
ment gives reality to the much dis- 
cussed Section 7 of the codes, dealing 
with collective bargaining. 


PRICES: Since it revises upward 
the cost of labor in mines producing 
70% of the nation’s bituminous coal, 
the agreement practically pegs the cost 
of the product at a higher level; for 
labor is the determining factor in coal. 
Yet operators feel that once freed from 
the Anti-Trust Law, cutthroat compe- 
tition within the industry, and recur- 
rent labor wars, they will be able to 
compete successfully with rival fuels 
such as oil, natural gas, water power. 

With better prices for industrial coal, 
they believe the price to the domestic 
consumer can even be reduced. Such, 
at any rate, was the prediction made 
last week by Sydney A. Hale, editor of 
Coal Age. Mr. Hale’s figures were 
based on the assumption that prices in 
rival fuel industries would also rise. 

By virtue of the historic Hotel Shore- 
ham agreement, the door is now open 
to unionization in northern and south- 
ttn West Virginia, Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky, northern Tennessee. Miners’ 
organizations may also be extended in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Ohio. 
Ever since the passing of the Recov- 
ery Act in June, Mr. Lewis has had his 
organizers in all that Southern terri- 
tory. They have shouted through loud- 
speakers rigged on trucks, stood on 
tree stumps before coal-diggers squat- 
ting in wind-swept pastures, handed 
out leaflets written in miner language 
and urging the men to join the ranks of 





the United Mine Workers of America. 

Whenever the dynamic shaggy-haired 
leader of the miners has conferred with 
the operators, he has had in his pock- 
et fresh figures showing the steady 
growth of his organization. These fig- 
ures, together with the tremendous 
pressure of President Roosevelt’s ex- 
press wishes, at length brought the 
stubborn operators into line. The ne- 
gotiators call the agreement “the great- 
est in magnitude and importance that 
has ever been negotiated in the history 
of collective bargaining in the United 
States.” 


DISPUTES: The agreement, which 
is to run until Apr. 1, 1934, sets up 
machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes. Pit committees consisting 
of three workers at each mine are to 
be elected by the rank and file. Any 
grievance which these committees can- 
not settle is referred to a board con- 
sisting of two representatives of the 
miners, two of the operators. If the 
board fails to agree, the matter is 
placed before an umpire selected by the 
board. If necessary this umpire can 
be named by the NRA administrator. 
His decision is final and the union 
agrees not to call strikes during the 
proceedings. 

The agreement explicitly states: 
“The management of the mine, the 
direction of the working force, and the 
right to hire and discharge are vested 
exclusively in the operator.” It adds, 
however: “It is not the intention of 
this provision to encourage the dis- 
charge of mine workers, or the refusal 
of employment to applicants because 
of personal prejudice or activity in 
matters affecting the United Mine 
Workers of America.” 


Basic rates setting hourly and day 
wages are specified. They cover in- 
creases ranging from 20 to 300 per cent. 
On Jan. 5 next, these rates will be re- 
viewed at a conference of miners and 
operators. 

For years miners have complained 
of what they term unfair weighing of 
coal. Certain classes of miners are 
paid by the weight of coal mined. The 
agreement gives these miners a check- 
weighman, elected and paid by the 
workers, to check the figures of the op- 
eratives. 

Word of the signing of the agree- 
ment did not reach n_any of the struck 
mines in time to get the diggers back 
to work last week. Thousands of 
southwestern Pennsylvania miners 
marched to the West Virginia line to 
urge the workers of that State to join 
the “holiday strike’ movement. State 
troopers and deputies kept careful 
watch over the meeting. There was no 
disorder. 

Observers in close touch with the 
condition in the mine fields believe lit- 
tle work will be done in the pits until 
Oct. 2, when the code and the new 
agreement become effective. 


PATRONAGE: R. Walton Moore 
Named Assistant to Hull 


R. Walton Moore, lawyer, ex-Con- 
gressman from Virginia, and friend of 
Secretary of State Hull, was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of State by the 
President last week to take the place 
left vacant by Raymond Moley. 

Mr. Moore, who is 74, is a graduate 
of the University of Virginia, a regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and a 
former president of the Virginia State 
Bar Association. He was assistant 
general counsel for the United States 
Railroad Administration during the 
war and served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1919 to 1931. As a 
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member of the House Committee on 
Foreign Relations, he supported Ameri- 
can adherence to the World Court, op- 
posed the Coolidge policies in Nicara- 
gua and Mexico, and made extensive 
studies of the foreign debt problem. 

His appointment made  old-line 
Democrats breathe more easily. It was 
another step, they thought, in the pla- 
cation of Secretary Hull, whose quarrel 
with Mr. Moley at the World Economic 
Conference in London made it impos- 
sible for both to remain in the State 
Department. Mr. Moley, head of the 
Brain Trust, resigned to become editor 
of “Today,” a national weekly whose 
first issue will soon appear. 

More stories about the Hull-Moley 
fracas crept into print last week. One 
said that when the Secretary cabled 
Mr. Roosevelt that his attack on the 
stabilization of currencies had unset- 
tled the conference, Assistant Secretary 
Moley wired Mr. Roosevelt to pay no 
attention to the criticism. Another 
version had it that Mr. Moley sent a 
cablegram, unknown to Mr. Hull, but 
signed with the latter’s name. A third 
held that, in a private message to the 
President, the Assistant Secretary had 
declared Senator Key Pittman of Ne- 
vada was the only American delegate 
capable of representing Mr. Roosevelt. 

The several affairs were smoothed 
out officially. The misplaced signature 
was explained “on behalf of Mr. 
Moley,” as a clerical error. The state- 
ment about Senator Pittman was quali- 
fied. It was said that Mr. Moley, in 
speaking of America’s incompetent 
delegates, was referring only to mem- 
bers of the conference sub-committees. 


ROOSEVELTS: Flawless Usher 


Forgets First Lady’s Name 


A White House aide stood at the door 
of the President’s office one day last 
week, assumed a flawless wooden In- 
dian demeanor and announced clearly: 

“Mrs. Coolidge!” 

A lady stepped forward, smiling. 
“Roosevelt is the name,” she whispered. 
It was the President’s wife. 


® A wise guardian of his own health, in 
spite of the volume of work he does, 
Mr. Roosevelt stayed indoor last week 
until the cold and fever which had been 
plaguing him disappeared. Marvin 
McIntyre, one of his secretaries, was 
likewise on the sick list with an intes- 
tinal disorder resulting from overwork, 
which caused the President to order 
him into the hospital for a few days. 


® Housewives had something to talk 
about last week when they read Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s Page in the Woman’s Home 
Companion and found the First Lady 
pleading the cause of the domestic serv- 
ant. “One has no more right,” she 
said, “to expect sweatshop hours and 
wages in one’s home than in a factory. 
There was a time when servants did 
not expect to have any lives of their 
own, but nowadays housework, if we 
expect it to be done well, must be looked 
upon as a business... We must concern 
ourselves with the hours of work, with 


the hours of leisure, with the life of 
those who are working for us in our 
homes.” 


PUERTO RICO: Governor Gore 
Under Fire of Island Natives 


Gov. Robert H. Gore returned to 
Puerto Rico from Washington last week 
to discover that certain citizens of San 
Juan had relieved their feelings by pro- 
ducing a play entitled “Gore’s Hell.” 

It is things like that which have 
taken twenty pounds off Mr. Gore’s 
once stocky frame since he became the 
Island’s Governor ten weeks ago. 

While he was in Washington expldin- 
ing his Caribbean career to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War Dern, word 
came that the Puerto Rican Liberal 
newspaper, La Democracia, had ad- 
dressed Mr. Gore in a front-page edi- 
torial bearing the caption: 

“Governor Gore, You Are a Damn 
Liar.” 

“That amuses me,” commented the 
Governor pluckily. “It’s only an evi- 
dence of senility.” 

He said he would not resign his Island 
post and announced that he had “the 
full moral support of the President.” 
The President made no announcement 
whatever. 

La Democracia called Mr. Gore “a 
damn liar’ because of his explanations 
of a recent statement to the press that 
he expected undated resignations from 
all those he appointed to office. This 
statement, which newspaper men vain- 
ly advised him to keep off the record, 
has proved a sharp thorn in the Gov- 
ernor’s side. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt cam- 
paigned for the Vice Presidency in 1920, 
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insurance man with offices in Chicago 
and as a publisher and realtor in Flor. 
ida. The candidacy of Mr. Roosevyejt 
for the Democratic Presidential nomj. 
nation a year ago gave Gore a long. 
sought opportunity to strike for Flor. 
ida’s Democratic leadership. 

He showed up at the National Cop. 
vention with a solid Roosevelt delega. 
tion and as a reward sought the Com. 
missionership of Internal Revenue, one 
of the most luscious of political plums, 
Instead he got the Governorship of 
Puerto Rico. His Liberal opponents 
have been complaining ever since that 
he is trying to run the Island as Tam. 
many Hall runs New York City. 

The howl that he was dallying with 
patronage was raised in connection 
with the rumor that Mrs. Jean S. Whit- 
temore, Puerto Rican Democratic Na- 
tional Committeewoman and reputed 
favorite of Postmaster General Farley, 
would replace the highly esteemed 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Jose 
Padin. 


LABOR: Ford Sets Shorter Hours 
For Employes; Hires Men 


Henry Ford has released a dove of 
peace. 

It was announced last week by a ha- 
bitually mysterious, anonymous spokes- 
man that, though Mr. Ford has not 
signed the automobile code, he will 
soon put his employes on a shorter work 
week. 

“Mr. Ford intends to conform with 
the code by working his men an average 
of 35 hours a week,” said the spokes- 
man. 

Thus, a major point in the NRA-Ford 
dispute was removed. The government 


KEYSTONE 


General Johnson and President Green of the A. F. of L. 


Robert Gore was an Indiana newspaper 
publisher who gave away insurance pol- 
icies with subscriptions. He wrote an 
editorial suggesting that the Democrat- 
ic ticket be reversed and Mr. Roose- 
velt made the Presidential, instead of 
the Vice Presidential candidate. 

Since then Gore has prospered as an 


had been investigating, in a gingerly 
fashion, reports that Ford’s laborers 
worked 40 hours, which would have 
made the manufacturer liable to pros 
ecution. 

Mr. Ford’s action came at a time 
when peaceful gestures were the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in the field of 
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The Hoovers at the Chicago Century of Progress 


labor. As the American Federation of 
Labor’s convention drew near, strikes 
were increasing throughout the coun- 
try, and President William Green of the 
A. F. or L. was quarreling with Henry 
I. Harriman of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce over whether NRA 
bars the closed shop so dear to organ- 
ized labor. 

Mr. Ford made another gesture by 
throwing open more jobs to unemployed 
war veterans. Last week he hired Sgt. 
Edgar M. Halyburton, first soldier of 
the A. E. F. to be captured by the Ger- 
mans. 

During the war a hidden camera 
caught Halyburton in the act of defy- 
ing the enemy,. and the picture, em- 
blazoned on Liberty Loan posters 
throughout the country, created a sen- 
sation. The sergeant told the Germans 
who captured him to “shoot and be 
damned!” His captors didn’t shoot. 

At the Ford plant he explained to re- 
porters that his barber shop failed 
when Detroit’s banks closed and that 
since that time he had been marching 
with the army of the unemployed. 


HOOVERS: Ex-President and 
Wife Cheered at Chicago Fair 


One morning last week the thunder 
of a 21-gun Presidential salute rolled 
over the Chicago World’s Fair Grounds. 
Herbert Hoover had arrived. A crowd 
of holiday-makers pressed round and 
sent up a cheer. 

The ex-President and Mrs. Hoover, 
flanked by scarlet-coated special Fair 
police, made the rounds of the exhibits, 
with applause following them. They 
took a trip on the lagoon, shook hands 
with Slim Williams, who had driven a 
dog team all the way from Alaska. 
They visited the Hall of Science, which 
So interested the mining engineer and 
ne that he stayed there a long 
ime, 

; “It is the most marvelous visualiza- 
tion of science I have ever seen!” he 
exclaimed. 


On the way from California to Chi- 





cago, the ex-President was seen in his 
shirt-sleeves playing solitaire. In Ne- 
braska, his privacy was suddenly in- 
vaded by a newspaper man who had 
climbed aboard at Gibbon. 

The reporter asked Mr. Hoover what 
he thought of the NRA and why he had 
refused to testify at the Detroit bank 
hearing at which Senator James Couz- 
ens had accused him of issuing “for 
political purposes” a statement approv- 
ing the R. F. C. loan of $90,000,000 to a 
Chicago bank. Mr. Hoover was then 
asked whether it was true that while 
he was President he was “a wet at 
heart.” 

There were no answers. The ex-Presi- 
dent talked instead about Nebraska’s 
farm situation. 


a 
CITY POLITICS: 
President in Mayoralty Fight 


Tiger Fears 


Ordinarily, a city primary is not na- 
tional news. But when it threatens to 
involve a Democratic President of the 
United States in a fight with the Tam- 
many Tiger,- Americans prick up their 
ears. 

The vote count that followed primary 
day in New York last week disclosed 
that Tammany’s candidate for Comp- 
troller had been beaten by Frank J. 
Prial, the man the Tiger had refused to 
back. Three district leaders of Boss 
John F. Curry’s faction had been 
turned out. Republican leader Samuel 
S. Koenig, who has been charged for 
years with letting Tammany rule the 
city in exchange for the left-over scraps 
of patronage, had been beaten by Chase 
(Itchy) Mellen, a silk-stocking political 
tyro. 

Before Election Day, New York City 
may be bankrupt. To lead it out of 
this financial morass, the voters must 
choose between Tammany Mayor John 
P. O’Brien, who helped to lead them 
into it, or ex-Congressman Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, the candidate of the Fu- 
sionists. The bankers who look with 
a jaundiced eye on the city’s recur- 
rent plea for more loans, and the con- 


servative Republicans who watched Mr. 
La Guardia defeat the sales tax in 
Washington two years ago, have little 
love for either candidate. Anti-Tam- 
many Democrats, conservative business 
men, and a growing body of independ- 
ent voters yearn for a third choice. 
More than any other, they would prefer 
Joseph V. McKee, ex-President of the 
Board of Aldermen, who stepped out 
of politics to take a $50,000 job last 
Spring. 

It is this movement which brings the 
President into the picture. The Tiger 
organizations fought Mr. Roosevelt’s 
candidacy for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. But Mr. McKee’s Bronx County 
Democratic organization, under leader 
Edward J. Flynn, supported him. Tam- 
many also attempted to head off the 
nomination of Herbert H. Lehman for 
Governor. As a result, it has won few 
favors from either National or State 
administrations. 

The President's problem was to de- 
cide whether it was worth while to 
back Mr. McKee as an independent 
Democrat, in the hope of breaking the 
weakening Tiger’s power and reduc- 
ing it from a force in the Empire State 
to a mere county organization. 

Boss Flynn of the Bronx went to 
Washington to urge him. Postmaster 
General Farley, Democratic State 
Chairman, lent Mr. McKee his support. 
Two other anti-Tammany democrats, 
Langdon W. Post, Fusion candidate 
for Borough President, and Justice 
Frederick Kernochan, tried to ask the 
President to keep hands off. The Presi- 
dent did not see them. 

Mr. McKee, an able and shrewd 
young Scotchman not disposed to gam- 
ble with his future, was discreetly si- 
lent. 


®In Pennsylvania, where the Republi- 
cans are in office, William S. Vare, an- 
other god of the political machine, dis- 
covered sand in the gears and can- 
celed a vacation trip to Florida. In 
fifteen Philadelphia wards his candi- 





ACME 
Mayor O’Brien, Aided by Mirrors, 
Appears to Cast Two Primary Votes 
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dates for various Republican nomina- 
tions were defeated and in others they 
polled majorities smaller than any the 
“invincible” organization had received 
since 1910. 

John O’Donnell, veteran Democratic 
leader, who is accused of being the 
same kind of “punch-pulling” party 
leader as Tammany’s “ally,” Samuel 
Koenig, saw his candidates go down 
before a rising tide of more aggressive 
independent Democrats who registered 
more than a million voters throughout 
the state, breaking all previous records. 

Pittsburgh voters had their little 
joke, when it was discovered that one 
James Anderson of Federal Street, 
who had applied*for a poll tax receipt, 
was a bronze statue. Without this vote 
the Republican incumbent, Mayor John 
S. Herron, was renominated by a plu- 
rality of over 100,000. 


® Up to last week there were eighteen 
candidates for the Republican or Dem- 
ocratic nominations for mayor of Bos- 
ton. Then Mrs. Mary E. Gallagher, 
president of the Woman’s Political 
League of Massachusetts, made nine- 
teen. 

Mr. Gallagher, Mrs. Gallagher’s hus- 
band, is a fireman. 


REPEAL: Whisky and Wine Men 
Shine Up Rusty Gallon Ladles 


Experts of all sorts in laboratories, 
distilleries, government offices, were 
busied with prophecies last week as to 
what America will drink after repeal 
and how much legal liquor will cost. 
No small part of the nation-wide de- 
bate raged around the subject of 
whisky, bourbon, rye, Scotch, especial- 
ly Scotch. 


SCOTCH: Kilted Highlanders, for 
hardy generations back, have been con- 
cocting from their malted barley and 
unmalted cereals—rye, oats, and maize 
—a potion which, if drunk in its native 
state, would send the average consum- 
er higher into the stratosphere than 
Piccard ever rose with his specially 
constructed balloon. 

What Americans know as Scotch 
whisky bears to its Highland original 
the relationship of a beribboned pussy- 
cat to a shrieking catamount. It’s all 
in the blending. Most Scotch whiskies 
are distilled at 75% of alcohol by vol- 
ume and then reduced with water and 
various other fluids until at maturity 
after storage they contain 45 to 60% 
of alcohol. Last week, American lov- 
ers of the peat-smoky drink began to 
wonder how much of it would be avail- 
able here after repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, now confidently set for 
Dec. 6. 


CONSTERNATION: They read with 
consternation that a group of English 
distillers have cornered 80% of the 
120,000,000 gallons of Scotch now in 
Great Britain and that the probable 
early retail price for Americans will 
be $50 a case. Depressed ship-news 
reporters at New York got this infor- 
mation from Frederick S. Wildman, 


president of Bellows & Co., wine and 
liquogy importers, who returned from 
abroad with $500,000 worth of con- 
tracts for whisky, brandy, and wine. 
Local bootleggers were selling “Scotch” 
for $35 a case as the bad news broke. 
A few independent distillers promised 
to deliver legal Scotch at $35. 


EDUCATION: On Mr. Wildman’s 
heels came Louis H. F. Mouquin, presi- 
dent of Mouquin, Inc., wine dealers, 
who has placed orders for 6,000,000 
gallons of wine from France and is now 
concerned about the ignorance of the 
American wine drinker. He said the 
wine growers of France are contribut- 
ing to a fund to be used for propa- 
ganda over the radio, in newspapers, 
magazines and motion-pictures, to 
teach Americans how to drink. This 
free educational course will consist in 
pointing out the proper foods with 
which to serve various wines. Veteran 
wine masters will go through the land 
enlightening the population on the eti- 
quette of the vintages. 

Further to educate the public the 
New York engineering firm of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis last week issued a list 
of alcoholic beverages which may be 
consumed legally after repeal, explain- 
ing what whisky, brandy, rum, and gin 
really are. 

Estimates as to the amount of aged 
liquor now in United States ware- 
houses which can be legally sold after 
repeal run as high as 70,000,000 gal- 
lons. But gin, the drink of the Pro- 
hibition generation, seems likely to re- 
tain its preeminence in the wet days 
to come. Legalization of the kitchen- 
sink industry is expected merely to 
speed up the mass production of gin by 
householders. 


PREPARATION: With New Mexico, 
by a 3 to 1 vote, and Idaho, by 5 to 4, 
bringing the total up to 31 States for 
repeal last week, Federal and State 
authorities stepped up plans for liquor 
control. On to Washington moved of- 
ficials of the National Association of 
Retail Beverage Dealers, keen to out- 
law distiller or brewery-owned retail 
establishments. 

Former Senator James E. Watson of 
Indiana, long an implacable dry, arose 
from behind a foaming pitcher of 3.2 
(see cover) to tell the retailers that if 
taxes on liquor were set too high, the 
country would have bootleggers back 
again. With the retailers came another 
group of wets calling themselves the 
Federal Dispensary-Tax Reduction 
League, headed by Dr. F. W. Buck, who 
for ten years has been working to make 
liquor dispensing a Federal monopoly. 

Dr. Buck told Federal officials he 
feared the old-time saloon would re- 
emerge soon after repeal. He urged a 
special session of Congress to enact 
legislation providing that “no internal 
revenue tax receipt or permit shall be 
issued to any premises for alcoholic 
liquors to be sold by the drink over a 
bar or counter.” 

Iraminence of repeal threw a titan 
job into the lap of L. J. Bugg, Mon- 
roeville, Ala., lawyer. He is to be- 
come senior counsel of the Prohibition 
unit of the Justice Department on Oct. 





1 and it will be his task to dispose of 
the 90,000 liquor cases pending in the 
Federal Courts. As Mr. Bugg has been 
instructed to save the government ex. 
pensive prosecutions, it is thought that 
he will agree to dismiss the bulk of 
these cases. 

Next to Vote on Repeal: Virginia, 
Oct. 3, Florida, Oct. 10, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
and Utah, Nov. 7. 


HUEY LONG: Louisiana Kingfish 
Has More Washroom Troubles 


Washrooms seem destined to play an 
important part in the life of Senator 
Huey P. Long. He got a black eye in 
a Long Island, N. Y., washroom not 
long ago, and last week the washroom 
in his $40,000 New Orleans house 
caught fire. It was the second fire in 
his home that day and the third within 
the year. 

Meanwhile, in New York, the move- 
ment to present a medal to the man 
who gave Senator Long his black eye 
was abandoned. The eye-blacker re- 
fused to reveal his identity, and the 
medal was deposited in the museum 
of the American Numismatic Society 
in New York. Beside it was placed an 
explanatory card, reading: 


Medal to the 
Unknown Hero 
Who Hit Huey Long. 
Deposited in the Museum of 
The American Numismatic Society 
By the American Public. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Oklahoma 
Chief Puts Chairs in Chains 


CHAIRS: Gov. W. H. (Alfalfa Bill) 
Murray of Oklahoma has grown tired 
of listening to pleas so confidential that 
the pleaders felt obliged to “get right 
up in my face.” He instructed his 
clerk to solve the problem. Last week 
workmen entered the Governor’s office 
and chained chairs to the walls. Im- 
portunate visitors, who keep hitching 
their chairs up a little closer to the 
Governor’s desk, will now find them- 
selves restrained three feet away. 


SCHOOL: To the curriculum of 4 
St. Louis vocational school for pros- 
pective Negro butlers has been added 
a new course—the mixing and serving 
of highballs and cocktails. Martinis, 
the students are told, are served in 
the library with olives for the women 
and small pickled onions for the men. 


NRA: Pennsylvania is having its 
own NRA campaign and it has noth- 
ing to do with blue eagies. Last Sat- 
urday the State highway patrol begat 
it by distributing to motorists yellow 
cards with NRA in black letters. I 
this case they mean “Now Reduce 
Accidents.” Stuck om windshields, the 
cards on their reverse side warn motor- 
ists: “Keep your eyes on the road— 
we are proud of our scenery, but you 
cannot enjoy it from a hospital.” 
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Moonlight Photograph of George Washington’s Granite Profile Carved Out of Mount Rushmore, South 
Dakota, by Gutzon Borglum. Cable Lines Carry Men and Supplies to the Monument From the Camp Below 
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WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson on Inspection Cruise Rationing the Daily Grog to British Sailors Aboard 
to Panama Canal Gets a Light From a Petty Officer H.M.S. Norfolk Anchored in New York for a Visit 
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Testimony as Anti-Communist Propaganda 


Six majestic red-robed judges filed 
into a room in the German Supreme 
Court building in Leipzig last week. 
For a moment they stood solemnly at 
attention in the low, brown-paneled 
chamber. Their right arms shot up 
in the Fascist salute, answering the 
similar salute of the audience. The 
Reichstag arson trial was under way. 

The presiding judge, Dr. Wilhelm 
Buenger, read the indictment charging 
high treason—an attempt to “over- 
throw the German Constitution by fir- 
ing the Reichstag ... as preliminary 
to starting an insurrection.” 

The accused: 


MARINUS VAN DER LUBBE, 24, 
a Hollander. He is small, half blind, 
and perhaps half-witted. Born in Ley- 
den, he was sent to reform school as 
a boy, later worked as a stone mason, 
and joined a branch of the Dutch Com- 
munist party, resigning in 1931. 

Leyden police records call him ‘“ob- 
streperous.” He tramped_ through 
western Europe, trying to make his 





and BLAGOI POPOFTF, 31, a law stu- 
dent, all Bulgarians. They are Com- 
munists and political refugees in Ger- 
many. As head of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist party, Dimitroff was sentenced 
to death in 1925. He insists that on 
the day of the fire he was in Munich. 
The Bulgarians’ attorney is Paul Teich- 
ert of Leipzig. 

Just before the opening of the trial, 
the unofficial international commission 
of liberal lawyers which has been “try- 
ing” the case in London, exonerated 
Torgler and the three Bulgarians, ac- 
cepting their alibis. 

During the mock trial, a secret Com- 
munist courier from Berlin handed the 
cornmission four pieces of white silk 
torn from the lining of his clothes. 
On them was a message from the out- 
lawed German Communist party, de- 
nying the Nazis’ charge that Commu- 
nists had set the fire as the signal for 
a Red revolution. 

The commission’s report declared 
that “no connection whatever could be 





INTERNATIONAL 


International Jurists Presiding at the Mock Trial in London, Which 
Preceded the Reichstag Fire Trial at Leipzig 


way around the world by selling post- 
cards of himself. Once he aspired to 
swim the English Channel. 

German authorities say he has con- 
fessed setting the fire which gutted 
the Reichstag Building in Berlin on the 
night of Feb. 27. Like the four other 
prisoners he is defended by counsel 
appointed by the court. His attorney 
is Philip Seuffert of Leipzig. 


ERNST TORGLER, 42, a German. 
Lean, alert, he was formerly the Com- 
munist party’s whip in the Reichstag. 
He was in the building an hour before 
the fire was discovered, but declares he 
first learned of it from a waiter in a 
restaurant several blocks away. Hear- 
ing that he was wanted, he surrendered 
himself to the police. His attorney is 
Dr. Alfons Sack of Berlin. 


GEORGI DIMITROFF, 51, a writer; 
WASSIL TANEFF, 36, a shoemaker, 


traced between the Communist party 
and the burning of the Reichstag.” On 
the contrary, it said, grave grounds 
exist for suspecting that the fire was 
set “by or on behalf of” leading Nazis. 

The commissioners pointed out that 
the occurrence of the fire just before 
the Mar. 5 general elections was of 
great advantage to the Nazis. They 
considered it “highly probable” that 
the incendiaries used an underground 
tunnel, part of a heating system, run- 
ning from the Reichstag to the official 
residence of Hitler’s right-hand man, 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering. The report 
hinted that the Nazis planted van der 
Lubbe in the Reichstag to implicate the 
Communists. 

The Nazis realize that German jus- 
tice and the integrity of the Hitler 
regime went on trial in Leipzig with 
the five defendants. The case may well 
become a cause celebre like the Sacco- 





Vanzetti case of the ’20s or the tria] 
last April at Moscow of six British 
engineers accused of espionage, bri- 
bery, and sabotage. 

A host of correspondents, both for- 
eign and German, attended the open- 
ing of the trial. In the audience sat 
many outstanding lawyers from other 
countries and several representatives 
of foreign governments. Arthur Gar- 
field Hays of New York represented 
the international commission. 

German Nazis protest that they have 
nothing to conceal from visitors. Two 
Hitlerites who have often been named 
as the real incendiaries sent state- 
ments to the court offering alibis. More- 
over, the Nazis are using the trial as 
a platform from which to spread anti- 
Communist propaganda. They plan to 
record testimony on phonograph discs 
and broadcast it evenings. 

On the witness stand van der Lubbe 
denied being a Communist. Mumbling, 
staring, answering both “Yes” and 
“no” to the same question, the little 
Hollander, with his blank face and 
drooping lips, seemed to many a psy- 
chopathic case, though a German 
alienist denied that he is sub-normal. 

Van der Lubbe managed to mumble 
that he was not a Nazi and not an 
anarchist. He said he had been a 
member of the Communist party with- 
out being a Communist. Why had 
he left the party? “It was a personal 
opinion.” “A personal conflict?” “No 
we Ne 

Occasionally he burst into guffaws. 
“Why do you laugh?” asked the court. 
“At the trial in general,” he answered. 

The court will sit in Leipzig until 
Oct. 9. Thereafter it will sit in Berlin. 
One of the judges is acting as alter- 
nate. A majority vote of the five 
others will be enough to send the pris- 
oners to the executioner’s block. 


* 
LEAGUE: War Fears and German 
Jingoes Trouble Arms Envoys 


The fourteenth session of the League 
of Nations Assembly convened in 
Geneva Monday to discuss almost every 
other question except the two in which 
it is really interested—the rise of Ger- 
man jingoism. and the consequent pos- 
sibility of war. 

With a similarly innocuous program, 
the seventy-sixth session of the League 
Council had met a few days earlier. 

The two issues of the hour bobbed up 
when Premier Johan Mowinckel of 
Norway, presiding over the Assembly's 
opening session, declared that “the 
thought of war and the possibility of 
war are ever present.” They bobbed 
up again when Propaganda Minister 
Paul Joseph Goebbels, Hitler’s personal 
representative, limped into the hall 
with a bodyguard. 

The diplomats who attend League 
sessions always discuss certain ques- 
tions in private. Geneva calls the sub- 
jects they debate behind the scenes the 
“unofficial agenda” and realizes that 
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many a problem has been solved over 
seidels of muenchner at the Bavaria, a 
celebrated German cafe. 

But this year the discussions to be 
held publicly seem unimportant in com- 
parison with those to be held privately. 
While the Council and Assembly debate 
questions like the Assyrians in Iraq, 
Black slavery in Africa, and White 
slavery in Asia, the visiting statesmen 
will hold private conferences on disarm- 
ament, a subject closely related to Ger- 
man jingoism and war. 

The World Disarmament Conference 
will reconvene in Geneva on Oct. 16, 
after a four-month recess. In prepara- 
tion for the opening, Norman H. Davis, 
American Ambassador-at-large, joined 
Sir John Simon and Joseph Paul-Bon- 
cour in preliminary discussions at Paris 
last week. Over the week-end, they 
transferred their conversations to 
Geneva, where Dr. Goebbels and Kon- 
stantin von Neurath, German Foreign 
Minister, awaited them. 

Plausible reports regarding their se- 
cret meetings indicate that plans for 
sweeping reductions in armaments have 
been abandoned. 


AUSTRIA: Dictator Dollfuss 
Calls Rule “Authoritarian” 


Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, 4 feet 
11 inches tall, is the butt of many a 
joke in Vienna coffee houses. A spright- 
ly wit suggested an issue of postage 
stamps bearing the Chancellor’s pic- 
ture, life size. Early last week the 
Viennese chuckled over the idea of their 
diminutive Chancellor, worried by dis- 
sension in his Cabinet, passing sleep- 
less nights pacing the floor under his 
bed. 

The Chancellor actually did spend one 
sleepless night last week worrying and 
working over his Cabinet. By 9 o’clock 
next morning he had reorganized it by 
bestowing most of the portfolios on 
himself. 

Henceforth, as Chancellor, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Defense, Public Se- 
curity, and Agriculture, he will have 
direct control of foreign and domestic 
policies, the army, and the police. He 
is fond of circumlocutions and resents 
having his regime called a dictatorship, 
but it is nothing else. 

His new government, he says, is a 
step toward “a Christian German cor- 
porative State under authoritarian lead- 
ership.” Others prefer to call it a step 
toward fascism. 

Chancellor Dollfuss seems to be 
yielding to the demands of the military 
Heimwehr, or Home Guard, for an Aus- 
trian type of fascism. Major Emil Fey, 
Heimwehr leader in Vienna, boldly calls 
the reorganization of the Cabinet a 
“great victory for the Chancellor and 
especially for the Heimwehr.” 

Minister of Security in the old Cabi- 
net, Major Fey becomes Vice Chan- 
cellor in the new. He is decidedly hard- 
boiled. When Austrian Nazis indis- 
creetly roared “Pfui, Dollfuss” at a 
parade in which the Major was march- 
ing not long ago, he stepped to the side- 
walk, knocked two of them out, fell 
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back into line, and marched on. 

In several respects the new Dollfuss 
government obviously complies with 
the desires of the Heimwehr and its 
wealthy, aggressive leader, Prince 
Ernst Ruediger von Starhemberg. 

Franz Winkler, leader of the Agrar- 
ian League, which opposed the Heim- 
wehr’s demands for straightforward 
fascism, surrenders his job as Vice 
Chancellor to Major Fey. Karl Vau- 
goin, who as Minister of Defense had 
shown sympathy for the Socialists, re- 
linquishes command of the army. 

The offer of the Socialist party to sup- 
port the Dollfuss government in return 
for its toleration was casually disre- 
garded. 

“Comrades,” said Prince von Star- 
hemberg in a manifesto to the Heim- 


JAPAN: Inukai’s Assassins, Now 
Heroes, March Proudly to Jail 


Eleven young army cadets marched 
gloriously to jail last week. They en- 
tered the prison gates proudly, as be- 
fitted national heroes. A military court 
martial had sentenced them to four 
years each for helping eleven naval 
officers kill Premier Tsuyoshi Inukai 
last year. But the cadets expected to 
be paroled within twelve months. 

Before passing sentence their judges 
had consulted the Shinto gods at the 
Meiji Shrine. Apparently the gods had 
confirmed the popular demand that the 
punishment be as light as possible. 

Meanwhile the naval officers, who had 
been tried at a separate court martial, 





wehr, “the Chancellor has heard your 
call ... The Austrian Heimwehr men 
thank him.” 

Austrian Monarchists are _ also 
pleased with the new Dollfuss Govern- 
ment, declaring that many of its mem- 
bers have Monarchist sympathies. The 
hope of the Monarchists is Archduke 
Otto of Hapsburg, 20-year-old son of 
the Empress Zita and the late Emperor 
Carl. 

Sunday, however, Chancellor Doll- 
fuss pulled the aspirations of the 
Monarchists up short. Three more 
towns had conferred honorary citizen- 
ship on Otto, as 141 had previously. 

Otto, from his castle in Belgium, had 
expressed his thanks in letters declar- 
ing that the only solution of Austria’s 
problems was a constitutional mon- 
archy like England’s. Duke Max von 
Hohenberg, son of the assassinated 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, was to 
have read these letters before citizens 
of the three towns in public ceremonies. 
“ Shouting “Hail, Otto! Hail, Austria!” 
the citizens assembled, but at the last 
moment the reading ceremony was 
abandoned on Chancellor Dollfuss’ 
orders. Duke Max contented himself 
by declaring that “The destiny of 
Austria is inseparably bound to the 
Hapsburg crown.” 


KEYSTONE 


Chancellor Dollfuss, 4 Feet 11 Inches Tall and Minister With Four Portfolios 


awaited sentence on Oct. 20. Although 
death had been asked for three of them 
and life terms for three more, they also 
anticipated light sentences. As the prin- 
cipal actors in the murder plot they en- 
joyed even greater national popularity 
than the cadets. 

Japanese militarists had cause to be 
delighted with the two trials just con- 
cluded, for the courts-martial had done 
much more than convict the murderers 
of a defenseless old man. For eight 
weeks they had served as centers of 
propaganda which probably will enable 
the ambitious militarists to build up 
Japanese armaments on an unprece- 
dented scale and possibly establish a 
military dictatorship. 

The two trials resounded with bally- 
hoo. Defendants shouted that they had 
killed Inukai to save Japan from for- 
eign domination. They denounced 
America as an arrogant power which 
had forced a humiliating naval limita- 
tion treaty down their throats. They 
attacked the Soviet and China as 
threats to Japan’s greatness. They de- 
clared that Inukai had tried to concil- 
iate these enemies and that it had been 
an act of pure patriotism to kill him. 

The populace responded vociferously. 
Thousands of letters, many inspired by 
militarists and super-patriotic societies, 
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poured in demanding clemency for the 
accused. Within a few weeks the two 
gangs of assassins became national 
martyrs. The denouement showed that 
neither gods nor judges could ignore 
the popular tide of hero worship. 

On that tide militarists believed they 
could float a domestic loan to finance 
their new armaments. They announced 
that in addition to building up the navy 
they would add four divisions (74,800 
men) to the Japanese Army, raising its 
total strength to 21 divisions. 

With the public won to their pro- 
gram, the war chiefs took steps to 
eliminate dissatisfaction in the fleet 
over the death penalties demanded for 
the naval officers. They called on Count 
Heihachiro Togo, venerable commander 
of the Japanese fleet which annihilated 
the Russian squadrons in 1904. From 
his retirement the old hero issued a 
soothing statement. 


BRITAIN: Capital and Labor 
Laud American NRA Progress 


Convinced that she is climbing out 
of the economic depression, Britain 
nevertheless wonders whether the Unit- 
ed States is climbing more quickly and 
whether she might do well to adopt an 
Anglicized version of President Roose- 
velt’s reconstruction program. 

Two statements published last week 
indicate how interest in that program 
is spreading among Britons of all 
classes. 

The executive council of the British 
Labor party contrasts President Roose- 
velt’s aggressiveness with the “supine 
attitude” of the British Government in 
a report to be submitted at the party’s 
annual conference in October. 

While the Roosevelt administration is 
launching public works programs and 
compelling employers to shorten hours, 
the report says, the MacDonald Govern- 
ment “fails utterly to shake off its self- 
contentment except to preach and prac- 
tice false economy.” 

The moderately conservative London 
Times is similarly flattering to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In an editorial survey 
of his first six months in office it calls 
America’s progress toward recovery 
“astonishing” and the change in the 
temper of the American public “little 
short of miraculous.” 


BRITISH NOTES: The Duke of Devon- 
shire Speaks Up About Autos 


HORRIBLE BRUTES: The Duke of 
Devonshire, former Governor General 
of Canada, makes no bones about his 
belief that the old ways are best. When 
in London, he likes to clop through the 
streets in an old-fashioned, horse- 
drawn hansom cab. Last week, in a 
speech at the Ashborne Horse Show in 
Derbyshire, he sighed stertorously for 
the good old days before the horseless 
carriage. 

“When I first knew this horse show,” 
he said, “we came here as gentlemen, 
not as crashing cads” in motor cars. 
Motor cars, he said, were “foul, stink- 
ing things” and “horrible brutes mak- 
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ing life hideous for everyone.” 


DISAPPOINTMENTS: Their Majes- 
ties King George and Queen Mary, in 
residence at Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 
both suffered disappointments last 
week. 

The dry air of Balmoral, which used 
to alleviate Queen Victoria’s rheuma- 
tism, apparently does not help King 
George’s. The King, a crack shot, is 
very fond of the royal shoots which 
feature his annual visit to Scotland. 
This year, because of rheumatism in 
the King’s left arm, the shoots have 
been curtailed. ; 

Queen Mary, who likes going to 
balls, and gives a ball each year for 
the gillies, or attendants, at the shoots 
and other employes on the 11,000-acre 
estate, was obliged to cancel the annual 
function this year. An outbreak of 
mumps in the neighborhood made it 
impracticable. 

* 


MEXICO: Adolfo de la Huerta, 
Once President, Ends Exile 


After nine years of exile in the 
United States, Adolf de la Huerta (in 
English, “Adolph of the Orchard”) last 
week returned to Mexico on a motor 
tour. He left Mexico as an unsuccess- 
ful rebel who had been Governor of 
the State of Sonora, Minister of Fi- 
nance, and provisional President. Hav- 
ing given his word not to meddle in 
Mexican politics, he came back as a 
tenor and teacher of voice. 

De la Huerta was the inventive in- 
tellectual of the Obregon-Calles-De la 
Huerta triumvirate which came into 
power in 1920. Gen. Alvaro Obregon, 
who was assassinated in 1928, was the 
cautious counselor. Plutarcoo Elias 
Calles, President from 1924 to 1928, 
gave the group its force. Though 
hombres depa ja (straw men) come 
and go in the Presidency, Calles, in 
retirement, still directs Mexico’s des- 
tinies. The fact that he has permitted 
de la Huerta to return indicates his 
confidence in the government’s stability. 

In 1923 de la Huerta broke with the 
triumvirate by leading a _ rebellion 
against the government of President 
Obregon. It failed, partly because of 
the moral opposition of the United 
States, which clamped an embargo on 
shipments of arms to his forces. 

Senor de la Huerta then came to the 
United States and joined the teaching 
staff of a singing school in Los Angeles. 
In Mexico he had often sung for the 
entertainment of his friends, though 
never for a fee. Sometimes his pupils 
in Los Angeles wonder how this gentle, 
mild-mannered man, who hates to be 
called “General,” ever won his reputa- 
tion as a revolutionist. 


e 
£ 
CUBA: Opposition, Rebellions, 
And Strikes Try Grau Regime 


“The cyclone is passing and the sun 
will soon shine,” said President Ramon 
Grau San Martin of Cuba. “Everything 
is all right,” he said later, “I am stay- 
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ing right where I am.” 

Prof. A. A. Berle Jr., member of the 
Roosevelt Brain Trust, brought a 
sharply different opinion back to the 
United States after a brief investiga- 
tion in Havana. 

Cuba, he said, has fallen into “g 
kind of passive anarchy.” The govern- 
ment is “a shell and not a promising 
one ... There are no laws, no courts; 
nobody pays taxes.” 

There was room for difference of 
opinion in the welter that was Cuba 
last week. Nevertheless, though the 
significance of events was obscure, the 
events themselves were not, and 
though interpretations conflicted, the 
situation itself was clear enough in its 
main outlines. 

Control of Cuba rested with the army 
and hence with its stocky, grinning 
Chief of Staff, Fulgencio Batista, 
whose name in English means Efful- 
gent Baptist. An ordinary sergeant at 
the beginning of September, he was 
the most important man in Cuba at the 
end. 

The government of President Grau 
(he usually signs himself “Ramon 
Grau”) was still in office and, with the 
physical support of the army and the 
intellectual support of the students, 
apparently was gaining strength. But 
it was facing a multitude of difficulties 
on which all eyes focused. 


OPPOSITION: The Nationalist and 
Conservative parties, like the O. C. 
R. R. and the ABC, secret revolution- 
ary societies, were withholding their 
cooperation. They had asked Presi- 
dent Grau to resign and make way for 
a. truly national coalition Cabinet. 
Backed by the Students’ Directorate, 
he had refused. 

Thereafter so many conferences were 
held between government and opposi- 
tion factions that Cubans lost count. 
The Havana Rotary Club and profes- 
sors at Havana University struggled 
to bring the two sides to a compromise. 
It seemed probable that in time they 
would succeed. 

Meanwhile, 500 or more army offi- 
cers, defying the government, were 
still barricaded in the luxurious Na- 
tional Hotel at Havana. Growing im- 
patient at their resistance, the govern- 
ment cut off their communication with 
the outside world and strengthened the 
guard around the building when re- 
ports came of armed rebellions in the 
provinces. 


REBELLION: The number of these 
rebellions created suspicions that they 
were intended to empty Havana of 
troops in preparation for another coup. 
Mainly they were unimportant opera- 
tions by small bands of bushwhackers. 
The exception was the revolt of Col. 
Juan Blas Hernandez, thickset, crafty 
guerilla, who has been fighting more 
or less continuously since 1931. 

Dodging in and out of the hills of 
central Cuba, he evaded ex-President 
Machado’s best efforts to capture him. 
When iiachado fell, he went to Havana, 
conferred with Col. Carlos Mendieta of 
the Nationalist party, and then re- 
turned to the field with perhaps a few 
hundred men, seizing the town of 
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Grand Finale Review of Japan’s Naval Maneuvers, With 161 Warships and 180 Airplanes 
Massed at Yokohama Harbor for Inspection by Emperor Hirohito and Government Officials 
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Variously and Formally Attired Suite of Chief Tshekedi, Snapped at Serowe, Bechuanaland, Africa, 
Where a British Inquiry Suspended the Chief for the Flogging of a White Man, Phineas Mackintosh 
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Moron in Camaguey province. Stu- 
dents and a trainload of troops were 
sent to surround him, and, Monday, 
Colonel Hernandez, denying that he 
had revolted, arrived in Havana and 
posed for photographers with President 
Grau and Colonel Batista. 


STRIKES: More threatening than 
the rebellions were labor troubles which 
broke out all over Cuba as workers 
pressed their demands for higher 
wages. Many sugar mills owned or 
managed by Americans were taken 
over by striking workmen. 

An American destroyer sped to the 
coast near Tanamo, on the eastern end 
of the island, when strikers seized the 
Tanamo sugar mill and confined Ameri- 
can and British employes to their 
homes. The mill is owned by an 
American company in which Vincent 
Astor, friend of President Roosevelt, is 
interested. . 

Cubans scoffed at reports that these 
seizures were controlled by Commu- 
nists. “The sugar mill situation is not 
communistic,’”’ President Grau declared, 
“but is a case of hungry people asking 
for food.” Troops and students were 
sent to some mills to force or persuade 
the strikers to surrender them. 

Mocking American fears of a Com- 
munist uprising in Cuba, Informacion, 
Havana newspaper, carried a front- 
page story on Communist disturbances 
in New York. Cuba’s representatives in 
the United States, it said, are “keep- 
ing the Cuban Navy near in case they 
have to evacuate their nationals.” 


INDIA: Hindus Mourn World 
Leader of Theosophy 


Annie Besant is dead. To the white- 
haired old lady death seemed an unim- 
portant incident in a career which she 
believed began in Peru 12,000 years ago 
and would continue in other earthly re- 
incarnations until Nirvana freed her 
soul from all evil. She died in a bunga- 
low in Madras beside the Indian Ocean. 

Although she was a dominant figure 
in the Indian independence movement, 
she owed her world reputation to her 
leadership of Theosophy, which holds 
that the human spirit extends through 
many lives. In her cult she enlisted 
150,000 disciples. But many old friends 
who smiled at her later enthusiasms 
thought she had done her greatest work 
before her name was ever associated 
with exotic religion. 

Long before Margaret Sanger 
preached birth control, Annie Besant 
launched the movement in London. She 
championed the cause of wayward chil- 
dren and established a home for friend- 
less girls. With Herbert Burrows she 
led and won the famous match factory 
strike in 1888, the first strike the unor- 
ganized women workers of England 
ever attempted. In those years she de- 
nounced all religion as superstition. 

She was born Annie Wood in London, 
nearly 87 years ago, to poor but cul- 
tured Irish parents. A slim, dark- 
haired, beautiful girl, at 20 she married 
the Rev. Frank Besant, a Church of 
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England clergyman, with whom she 
lived six years and to whom she bore 
two children. But she could not accept 
his orthodox religious views. She left 
him in 1873. 

Presently she was touring the coun- 
try with Charles Bradlaugh, a militant 
atheist, denouncing religion from lec- 
ture platforms. Young people flocked 














INTERNATIONAL 
Mrs. Besant and Krishnamurti, Whom 
She Designated as The Chosen One 


to hear her. Scandalized gossip fol- 
lowed her everywhere. 

With Bradlaugh she published a 
pamphlet on birth control, a subject 
which was then, as one writer said, 
“nothing but asterisks.” A sensational 
trial followed, in which the jury con- 
demned the pamphlet but exonerated its 
publishers of corrupt motives. From 
that trial sprang the modern birth con- 
trol movement. 

Leaving Bradlaugh, she plunged into 
the social work which made her the 
idol of the poor girls of London’s East 
End. In odd moments she wrote copi- 
ously, dashing off pamphlets and news- 
paper articles on agnosticism, educa- 
tion, social reform. She became a mem- 
ber of the Fabian Society and made the 
acquaintance of George Bernard Shaw. 
He called her the most wonderful wom- 
an of the age. 

Later she met Mme. Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky, one of the founders of The- 
osophy, and became her disciple. In the 
new faith, which contrasted so pleas- 
antly with the sharp cynicism of the 
Fabians, the tired Irish woman found 
peace. After Mme. Blavatsky’s death 
Annie Besant became leader of the cult, 
moved to Madras, and presently found- 
ed the Central Hindu College at Be- 
nares. 

This institution later became the Hin- 
du University and from it grew the In- 
dian National Congress. Devoted at 
first to religious and social work, it 
later took on the stature of a great 
political organization fighting for In- 
dia’s freedom. For years, as the pre- 
cursor of Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Be- 
sant played a leading role in Indian pol- 
itics, denouncing the British rule so 
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bitterly that during the World War the 
authorities interned her. 

While vigorously engaged in tempora] 
affairs she continued to preach and 
write volumes about her beloved The- 
osophy. Presently she announced the 
coming of a second Messiah. A few 
years later she designated Jeddu Krish- 
namurti, a young Hindu educated at 
Oxford, as the Chosen One. In 1926 she 
brought Krishnamurti to America on 
one of her lecture tours. When the 
young man renounced his messianic role 
four years later she was greatly dis- 
tressed. 

Vigorous to the last, she learned to 
drive a car when she was past seventy 
and toured Europe by airplane when 
she was eighty-one. Gandhi, mourning 
her death, declared that her name will 
be remembered “as long as India lives,” 


OTHER NATIONS: Iraq’s King 
Plighted to Moslem Princess 


IRAQ: In a ceremony attended only 
by members of the royal family and 
the Cabinet, King Ghazi was betrothed 
last week to his cousin Princess Aliyas, 
daughter of former King Ali of the 
Hejaz. The engagement is in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the late King 
Feisal, whose own Queen was the child 
of his father’s brother. 

The young Moslem Princess, who has 
been veiled all her life, is said to be 
very beautiful. 


ANDORRA: Jean Torres, a peasant 
farmer, was last week elected by the 
Council (Parliament) as Most Illustri- 
ous Sindic and Procurator General of 
the Valleys of Andorra. He immedi- 
ately assumed, as symbol of his office, 
the large tricornered President’s Hat. 
A similar hat went to a village mer- 
chant, Francisco Molne Palanques, who 
was elected Second Sindic, or Vice 
President. 

Torres’s campaign was a _ protest 
against the recent invasion of the 
Valleys by 50 French gendarmes, who 
enforced the decisions of the French 
and Spanish co-Princes ousting the for- 
mer Parliament and President. The 
election was the first official act of 
the Council, chosen Aug. 31. 

The new President is popularly 
known as Pere (Father) Torres. In 
the August election all candidates 
were voted for by nicknames, some of 
them centuries old, such as “Deu lo 
Feu (God Made Him), Areny (Sand), 
Batalla (Battle), and Calvo (the Bald 
One). 


SPAIN: Americans who dress like 
vagabonds on the island of Majorca 
will henceforth be expelled from Spain 
and her colonies under the new law 
affecting vagabonds. 

Majorcan modesty has been outraged 
by foreigners who walk barefoot 
through the street of Palma, clad only 
in bathing suits. “I have been content 
with fining such offenders and in some 
cases expelling them from the island,” 
the Civil Governor of Majorca 42- 
nounced. “But hereafter they will feel 
the full penalty of the new law.” 
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COLLEGES: Million Recruits 


Seek Training as Supermen 


Bursars and deans, registrars and 
student advisers, janitors and football 
coaches are having their busiest week 
in all the glad new college year. 

From what was once “King’s College 
in the Province of New York,” now Co- 
lumbia University, to the fledgling 
Scripps College at Claremont, Cal., 
more than a million young men and 
women are once more subjecting them- 
selves to the perils of higher education. 

New presidents.are in office at Har- 
vard, New York University, and Prince- 
ton. There is a new college at Black 
Mountain, up on the Blue Ridge of 
North Carolina, a split-off from Ham- 
iiton Holt’s Rollins College of Winter 
Park, Fla. There is a new campus at 
Yale. There are new courses on NRA 
at Fordham, and on the use of leisure 
at N. Y. U. Hundreds of universities 
are offering new courses on every 
imaginable phase of the new economics. 
Chief among last week’s news: 


COLUMBIA: The home of the Brain 
Trust had several faculty absentees in 
the persons of former professors now 
working for NRA. President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, defeated last week for 
Republican County Committeeman in 
his home district, devoted his speech 
on the opening day of the 180th year of 
the university to the need for reform 
in New York municipal politics. 

A new weekly publication to be called 
The Independent Journal will make its 
appearance on the Columbia campus 
this Fall. The paper will be edited by 
the School of Journalism and will be 
a revival of the journal in which ap- 
peared the Federalist papers of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, once an undergraduate 
at King’s College. 


DARTMOUTH: President Ernest 
Martin Hopkins told the undergradu- 
ates in his convocation speech that in 
all the 163 years of Dartmouth history, 
“conditions have never undergone such 
fundamentally radical and vital changes 
in a twelvemonth as in the year past. 
A year ago I spoke of change as oppor- 
tunity. Today I speak of it as ne- 
cessity. The only thing on which prac- 
tically all men agree is that we could 
not have remained as we were.” 


MOUNT HOLYOKE: This year’s 
freshman class of 227 is “the centen- 
ary class,” since it will be graduated 
on the hundredth anniversay of the 
founding of the college. To the fresh- 
men, President Mary Emma Woolley 
Said: “The Country needs supermen 
and superwomen for the solution of the 
present-day national problems.” 


YALE: Alumni returning to New 
Haven this Fall will find a new campus. 
Seven “colleges,” in which will be 
housed undergraduates in Yale College, 
Sheffield Scientific School, and the 
School of Engineering, opened this 
Week. Under the new Collége Plan 





subsidized by Edward S. Harkness, 
Yale ’97, of New York City, represent- 
atives -of the three upper classes will 
live in the new buildings, which con- 
tain, besides dormitories, a master’s 
house, collective living rooms, squash 
courts, and dining halls. They will ac- 
commodate from 175 to 200 men. 

Only a few sophomores on the dean’s 
list will be admitted to the new col- 
leges. All incoming freshmen will live 
on the old campus and take their meals 
at the university dining hall. ‘These 
colleges,” President James Rowland 
Angell said, “should restore many of 
the advantages of small student groups, 
securing that directness and informal- 
ity of personal contact which has suf- 
fered so seriously during the last quar- 
ter century by the advent of unwieldy 
classes.” 


HARVARD: President James Bryant 
Conant, in his first speech to the un- 





INTERNATIONAL 


F. D. Roosevelt Jr. Enters Harvard 


dergraduates as head of the university 
said: “A dinner table may be often as 
good an instrument of liberal education 
as a conference room or a lecture hall, 
and in my experience it is a great deal 
pleasanter than either.” 

Prof. George Valirons, distinguished 
French mathematician from the Sor- 
bonne; Lawrence Binyon, British play- 
wright and poet, and Prof. Wilheim 
Kohler, director of the Weimar State 
art collection, in Germany, are among 
the foreign scholars who will lecture 
at the university this term. Mr. Bin- 
yon will give six public lectures in ad- 
dition to his academic work. He suc- 
ceeds T. S. Eliot, whose lectures flushed 
poetic dove-cotes last year. 

Flanked by a guard of campus police- 
men, Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., became 
a member of the freshman class, along 
with the sons of a barber, a pawn- 
broker, a prison guard, a Salvation 
Army officer, and 35 laborers. He got a 
room with his cousin, Cornelius van 


Schaack Roosevelt, in Weld Hall, a 
brick “gingerbread” structure in Har- 


“vard’s famous yard. His class as- 


sembled as a body for the first time in 
the Union, to listen to former Secrétary 
of the Navy Charles Francis Adams 
repeat the words of advice once given 
to Theodore Roosevelt: 

“It is a good plan not to make more 
of a damn fool of yourself than God 
Almighty intended you should.” 

The late Dean Shaler of Harvard 
first gave that advice, and sometimes 
he would send T. R. a telegram to the 
White House saying: 

“Theodore, you have not followed 
the plan.” 


WELLESLEY: This year’s fresh- 
man class is called “The Granddaugh- 
ters’ Class.” Wellesley 1937 has 35 
“granddaughters,” girls whose mothers 
call Wellesley alma mater. 


PRINCETON: Youngest president 
since Samuel Davies was inaugurated 
in 1759, 44-year-old Harold Willis Dodds 
began his duties this week with an ad- 
dress on Tuesday to the undergraduate 
body. In the academic procession prior 
to the exercises in the university chapel 
were Dr. Otto Nathan, former mem- 
ber of the Department of Statistics of 
the German Reich, and Dr. James 
Quinter Holsopple, chief clinical psy- 
chologist of the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Institutions. Both are 
newcomers to the faculty. 


ILLINOIS: The university. starts the 
year with an acting president in the 
person of Dr. Arthur Hill Daniels, for 
many years dean of the graduate 
school. Dr. Daniels is serving until a 
successor to former President Harry 
W. Chase is elected. Dr. Chase is now 
president of New York University. A 
large increase over last year’s registra- 
tion brought the total for first-year 
students to 4,189. 


WISCONSIN: Prof. John R. Com- 
mons, who has taught economics in the 
university for half a century and whose 
histories of the labor movement in the 
United States have been pioneering 
works, has retired and becomes Emeri- 
tus Professor of Economics with the 
opening of the school year. He is 70 
years old and one of the best-loved 
members of the faculty. His successor 
is Edwin E. Witte, for eleven years 
chief of the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary at Madison. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
President Robert Gordon Sproul went 
to the microphone last week to urge 
Californians to back his program of 
no curtailment of research (“for the 
university that has no research is al- 
ready dead”), no increase in size of 
classes, and adoption of independent 
methods of study and examination. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA: .-Two new divisions of 
the university, the Junior College and 
the School of Research open their doors 
this week. Instead of freshmen at 
U. S. C. being hazed, they are offi- 
cially designated as “guests of honor” 
and escorted round the grounds—for 
the first week. 
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CHAMPIONS: The Year’s Sport 
Crowns, Steady and Unsteady 


Regardless of race or creed, sport 
writers celebrate New Year’s some- 
time this month. In their view, a year 
is distinctly divided into two parts—the 
football season, when all other sport- 
ing activities are dimmed to insignifi- 
cance, and the rest of the year, when 
crucial games, important tournaments, 
and huge spectacles rival each other in 
popular interest and share the head- 
lines. 

So although many newspaper editors 
will ask their sports department to 
summarize the athletic year along to- 
ward the end of December, a few 
wanted to do the job last week so they 
could focus impartial eyes on football 
teams and forget that Americans enjoy 
other sports. All major 1933 events, 
save the World Series, which annually 
dares to bloom in the early football 
season, are history. 

Like the monarchs of post-war Eu- 
rope, athletic champions tossed their 
crowns aside this year, some for a time, 
some forever. 


BOXING: Jack Sharkey handed his 
to Primo Carnera. Already the Boston 
sailor, in losing to King Levinsky last 
week, indicates that he will never be 
heavyweight champion again. Tony 
Canzoneri, recently succeeded by Bar- 
ney Ross as lightweight champion, is 
through. 


BASEBALL: Babe Ruth, always the 
home-run king, even if others beat him 
in the record book, actually totters on 
his throne for the first time this year. 
Jimmy Foxx, far ahead in four-base 
drives, is his successor. Even Ruth’s 
fondest admirers read in his talk of be- 
coming a manager or pitcher next year, 
an admission that he can no longer play 
enough to lead the home-run parade as 
he has done in the past. 


GOLF: Most unstable of all athletes 
are those who walk to fame in golf tour- 
naments. In the game’s history, only 
Bobby Jones was consistent. During the 
past year, Gene Sarazen gave up two 
titles—the British Open to Denny Shute, 
the United States Open to Johnny 
Goodman. The veteran Michael Scott 
won John De Forest’s British Amateur 
championship. Two weeks ago C. Ross 
Somerville, the quiet Canadian, saw 
George Dunlap Jr., snare his United 
States Amateur title. Miss Helen Hicks 
turned the emblem of women’s golfing 
supremacy over to Miss Virginia Van 
Wie. 4 

Unlike other dethroned champions, 
former rulers of the links can seldom be 
counted out of future events until they 
are buried. They often come back, as 
Sarazen and Miss Hicks probably will 
before many seasons have passed into 
sports history. 


TENNIS: The year 1933 was equally 
hard on tennis titleholders. Ellsworth 
Vines, who began the season as the 





world’s greatest player, ended it with- 
out winning one major tournament. 
Last week he explained his poor show- 
ing in the Davis Cup matches by say- 
ing that Bernon S. Prentice, his captain, 
had treated him like a baby, had even 
made him leave the Paris Follies during 
intermission so he would be in bed by 
eleven o’clock. Whatever the cause, 
Vines, unsteady all year, lost the Amer- 
ican championship to Fred Perry, the 
less tangible title of the world’s great- 
est player to Jack Crawford of Aus- 
tralia. 

Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, foremost 
woman player, was hampered by a sore 
back, and found her hated rival, Miss 
Helen Jacobs, the first woman in years 
she could not beat. Thus Miss Jacobs, 
champion in 1932 when Mrs. Moody did 
not compete, is one of the few athletes 
to retain her crown. But when and if 
Mrs. Moody recovers, Miss Jacobs once 
again may be the second, not the first, 
Helen. 


POLO: An injury may likewise have 
caused the downfall of the world’s pre- 
mier polo player. Tommy Hitchcock 
Jr. suffered a brain concussion in the 
East-West matches last month. He kept 
on riding and swinging his mallet but, 
for the first time since Devereux Mil- 
burn’s golden days, shared glory with 
another. Cecil Smith, Texas cowboy, 
ranks for the year with Hitchcock. But 
polo is a game which veterans have 
dominated, and if Hitchcock recovers 
his health he may also regain his un- 
rivaled prestige. 


OTHERS: At least two of last year’s 
champions withstood all challengers 
this year. They are Gar Wood, the 
speedboat pilot, and Equipoise, the big 
money-winning horse. Also a whole 
flock of wrestlers are still world’s cham- 
pions, and critics still call Miss Sonja 
Henie, pretty Norwegian, the loveliest 
human on ice skates. 


BASEBALL: Horoscopes Show 
World Series Will Be Close 


President Roosevelt is ‘‘on the spot.” 
Which team should he cheer in the com- 
ing World Series? New York, his ac- 
tual home city, or Washington, his offi- 
cial-residence city? The President may 
have a favorite, but he does not admit 
it. All he says is that, like his prede- 


cessors, he plans to see at least one 


game. 

Astrologists predict that no matter 
which team the President cheers, no 
matter what baseball dopesters write, 
the series will be close, perhaps, even 
draw. . 

William Harold Terry, manager of 
the New York Giants, was born Oct. 
30, 1898 under The Sign of Scorpio. His 
horoscope shows that he knows the easy 
way to accomplish things and never 
quits. 

Joseph Cronin, manager of the Wash- 
ington team, was born Oct. 12, 1906, 





under The Sign of Libra. He is sup. 
posed to have a furious temper when 
aroused; nothing but success satisfies 
him. 

Like both Terry’s and Cronin’s births, 
the World Series is an October event. 
The first three games, scheduled? for 
Oct. 3-4-5, are all on favorable days for 
Terry, and the Giants should win. Cron- 
in then has three favorable days, how- 
ever, which should even the series. The 
final and deciding day, Oct. 9, is favor- 
able to both. Perhaps one will have to 
be satisfied with a moral victory. 


® Ralph Leo Hayes, once a barefoot 
boy in Pittsburgh, used to look snappy 
in a baseball uniform. At Duquesne 
University he became a confident, spec- 
tacular infielder, one of the best in that 
college’s history. But instead of aspir- 
ing to wear such a name as “Pirates” 
on his chest, Hayes donned a somber 
black garment. He entered the priest- 
hood. Last week, at 49, he became a 
Bishop in the Catholic Church. 


SPORT SHORTS: Perry Defeats 


Japanese in Tennis Finals 


TENNIS: Fred Perry, United States 
champion, is not half the comedian 
Harold Lloyd is, nor can Lloyd give 
Perry a match on the tennis court, but 
both ape each other’s specialties. Lloyd 
thinks tennis is great exercise and was 
an interested spectator at the Pacific 
Southwest championship last week in 
Los Angeles, Cal. When Perry wasn't 
playing, he sat in the grandstand (see 
cover) with Lloyd, perhaps hoping to 
learn the art of being funnier. On the 
court Perry, handicapped by a turned 
ankle, was disappointingly below form 
as a clown, but his shots were effective 
enough to vanquish Jiro Satoh of Ja- 
pan in the finals, 6-4, 1-6, 6-0, 7-5. 


FOOTBALL: The toughest team in 
the country started practice last week. 
Sing Sing’s 1933 eleven is ready to 
fight for dear old jail. Only occasion- 
ally is Coach John Law upset by seeing 
his stars graduated. Duffy Moore, 4 
colored end of last year’s team, was 
paroled the other day. But out for the 
team again this year are Whitey Hand, 
Red Hope, Pickles Liebman, Wink 
Winkler, and Captain Lucky Eiseman. 

One thing all the candidates hate. It’s 
having the group picture taken. War- 
den Lawes made them pose for it last 
week. What’s more, he tells the team it 
had better beat last year’s record of 
eight victories and two defeats. 


SPEEDBOAT RACING: That tiny 
hydroplane-submarine combination, 
Miss Britain III, which Hubert Scott- 
Paine raced unsuccessfully against Gar 
Wood early this month, burst into 
flames in Poole Harbor, Dorset, last 
Sunday. Though Scott-Paine and his 
mechanic couldn’t quench the fire until 
$125,000 damage had been done, the 
good-humored owner smiled and said: 
“Tt’s all in a day’s work.” He expects 
to make repairs within a fortnight and 
put the British record over 100 miles 
an hour. 
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ACME ACME INTERNATIONAL 
Captains and Coaches of Princeton, Yale, and Harvard: (From Left to Right) Arthur Lane and H. O. 
Crisler of Princeton; Reginald Root and Robert Lassiter of Yale; Eddie Casey and John H. Dean of Harvard 
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Hollywood Influence in Football: The University of Southern California Team, National Champions in 1932, 
Starting the New Season With a Workout at Playa Del Rey, Cal. On the Gridiron They are Called Trojans 


INTERNATIONAL 
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KEYSTONE 
Sing Sing Prison Football Team Which Opened Its Season With a 36-to-0 Victory Over the Williamsbridge 
Holy Name Society. Coach John Law is Standing at the Right; Warden Lewis Lawes is Second From the Left 
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GEORGE COHAN: Stage Trouper 
Since the Day He Was Born 


Monday night “Ah Wilderness,”’ 
Eugene O‘Neill’s new play, will open 
at the Guild Theater in New York. 
Tuesday afternoon the leading man 
will probably have put away the press 
notices (all of which he always reads) 
and will be sitting in the Polo Grounds 
watching the opening of the 1933 World 
Series. George M. Cohan’s chief inter- 
ests are the theater and baseball. 

He has been a baseball fan as long 
as he can remember. ‘What are the 
scores?” is his most pressing question 
at the end of an afternoon rehearsal, 
and he turns on the radio to find out. 
Afternoons off, he goes to games when 
he can. In the past season alone, he 
saw 70. 

His connection with the _ theater 
started at birth. His parents, Jerrie 
and Nellie Cohan, were troupers and, 
incidentally, friends of O’Neill’s par- 
ents. George Cohan was born in a 
theatrical boarding house in Provi- 
dence, R. I., July 4, 1878 (the day may 
account for his flag fever); he was 
cradled in the tray of a theatrical 


He has a hard-boiled, wise guy man- 
ner, talks out of the corner of his 
mouth, and begins his sentences with 
“Sure” or “Jeez.” Yet he can also be 
openly and unashamedly sentimental. 

His hair is white now, but his red 
cheeks and blue eyes make him look 
little less youthful than he did in 1904, 
when he was leading man in his first 
Broadway hit, “Little Johnny Jones.” 
He is as agile as he was on that day 
in Buffalo when the orchestra played 
the wrong music for his dance and he 
then and there invented what was to 
be known as the “Cohan style” of 
dancing. 

Slim and of medium height, he wears 
his clothes not quite so carefully 
pressed as do the Jimmy Walkers and 
the Georgie Jessels. Yet the fitted, dou- 
ble-breasted coat, the soft collar, and 
the brown slouch hat bear Broadway’s 
unmistake »le stamp. The hat remains 
on his head most of the time, and he 
says he keeps his office under it. Real 
theatrical offices are to him nothing 
but places for “talky, talky, talky— 
shop, shop, shop,” and a desk is use- 
ful only as a resting place for the 
feet. 

He has had his own office for years, 











trunk; his nursery was a stage dress- 
ing room. When he was 8, his parents 
let him drive a donkey in their show, 
because they did not know what else to 
do with him. 

Forty years ago, when he was 15, he 
first appeared on Broadway, scamper- 
ing on the stage of Keith’s Union 
Square as “The Lively Bootblack.” He 
was a complete frost. George Cohan 
determined then and there to show 
Broadway. 

Today, at 55, he has more than 
achieved his ambition. As playwright, 
producer, actor, song-writer, dancer, 
and movie actor, he has succeeded in 
all Broadway’s lines of endeavor. He 
is typical of the Great White Way. 
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George M. Cohan, Actor, Playwright, Producer, Song-Writer, Dancer 


however. In the early days, when the 
Four Cohans were barnstorming, it 
was his dressing room or a hotel bed- 
room. There he scribbled songs that 
began to sell when Witmark’s accepted 
“Why Did Nellie Leave Her Home,” 
and another house took “Venus, My 
Shining Star,” still Cohan’s favorite. 
At the same time he wrote patter and 
skits which vaudeville teams began 
to buy. 

When later he put on “Little Johnny 
Jones,” he was introduced to “a little 
guy” who promptly offered him an 
office and partnership. This was Sam 
Harris, and for fifteen years Cohan 
and Harris staged hit after hit—“Forty 
Five Minutes from Broadway,” “The 
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Yankee Prince,” “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate,” and many others. The firm was 
dissolved in 1919, because Cohan in- 
tended to retire. But he couldn’t stay 
away from Broadway. A day later 
he opened his own production office and 
started work on “The Tavern.” He re- 
tired again in 1924 and again returned, 
He last played on Broadway a year 
ago, in “Pigeons and People.” 

He went to school for only six weeks, 
and he says he still spells words as 
they sound. That has not prevented 
him from writing 40 plays, collaborat- 
ing on a dozen or so more, and turn- 
ing out innumerable vaudeville sketch- 
es. He studied the violin for a month 
and knows only the F-sharp chords 
on the piano; yet he has written more 
than 500 songs. “Over There” he 
thought of while riding on the elevated 
the day war was declared. 

He has played in New York alone 
for 500 weeks. Monday night he opens 
for the first time in 30 years in a 
play he did not write, a play which 
brings together one of the strangest 
combinations in theater history—the 
highbrow Theater Guild, the gloomy 
Eugene O’Neill, and George M. Cohan, 
the sunny song-and-dance man. It will 
be a novel experience for Cohan and 
for Broadway. 


GRIFFITH: Field Marshal for 
Winning Washington Senators 


Though friends call him Griff, and 
say he’s quiet, intelligent, and a good 
fellow, baseball writers defame him 
with such nasty titles as, “The Guard- 
ian of the Nickel,” “The Tightest Man 
in the World,” and “The Dirty So and 
So.” Much to these news gatherers’ 
annoyance, Clark Griffith (see cover) 
is on top again for the first time in 
eight years. 

He is president and largest stock- 
holder of the Washington Senators, 
who won the American League pen- 
nant last week. Into his pocket will 
flow thousands of dollars when Wash- 
ington and the New York Giants, Na- 
tional League winners, play for the 
world’s baseball championship next 
week. 

One episode, last Winter, explains 
why the press would rather punch 
than praise Griffith. Long known for 
his desire to tell baseball reporters 
how they should write their stories 
about the Washington team, he tried 
to have a cub reporter fired who dared 
to criticize his policies. 

But two groups of friends will stand 
by Griffith no matter what the press 
thinks. One is the present Washing- 
ton team, which finds him kindly and 
inspiring; the other, his adopted young- 
sters. Having none of his own, Griffith 
brought a brood of seven children from 
Montreal. One has died, and he shelt- 
ers two in his Washington home. He 
supports the four others, though they 
do not live with him. 

Griffith is the only major league 
owner who began as a ball player. At 
17, he pitched for a team in Bloom- 
ingdale, Ill, then took a Chicago 
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DISTANCE 


This picture was sketched from nature, as the artist 
stood on a peak in the beautiful Allegheny Mountains. 
If you are accustomed to mountain travel, you will 
sense at once that your eye follows the highway for 
miles and miles, before it finally loses itself in the dis- 
tant range. . . . He who beholds this view from behind 
the wheel of a Cadillac V-16, knows one of the great- 
est thrills that can possibly come to the man who loves 
to drive. For there, before him, is a glorious invitation 
to test his car for every capability it may possess. The 
hills, the turns, the level stretches; the need for perfect 
brakes; the call for a faultless steering mechanism; the 
necessity for balance on turns and curves; indeed, the 


very miles themselves, unfolding before his eyes — all 


combine to present a challenge to any driver and to 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





any motor car. .. . And what is the driver’s reaction, 
as he surveys this landscape from the wheel of his 
V-16? One thing, and one thing only, occupies his 
mind: a spontaneous eagerness to be off and away, 
beyond the farthest peaks! For what a thrill it is to try 
this car against any challenge the road reveals. Its 
powerful sixteen-cylinder engine, whose full capabilities 
are almost never fully explored, makes play and sport 
of the most forbidding hills. Its brakes have withstood 
tests that the brakes of no other car ever survived. Its 
steering mechanism is so perfectly balanced that the car 
seems fairly to obey the driver’s inclination, unaided by 
the effort of his hands. And its general deportment— 
its riding ease, its quietness of operation, its response to 
the throttle—these but add to the zest with which its 
owner contemplates the journey before him. . . . So, is 
it any wonder that his heart is light and his mind at rest 
as he engages the clutch and makes ready to start? . . . 


Cumberland, 55 miles. ‘“Oh, how I wish it were more!”” 
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University law course, but chose base- 
ball as his life’s work. When the 
American League was formed in 1901, 
he pitched and managed the Chicago 
White Sox into the first pennant. 
Later he was sold to the New York 
Yankees, then known as the High- 
landers. He spent three seasons with 
Cincinnati before ending up in his 
present job. 

As one of the greatest pitchers in 
baseball history, Griffith earned one 
title he still likes—‘“‘The Old Fox.” He 
used to dig the horsehide into his 
spikes and rub it with resin so it would 
curve weirdly past batsmen. In those 
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Joe Cronin and Clark Griffith When 
Washington Clinched the Pennant 


days the rules did not forbid such 
tricks, and Griffith stayed awake nights 
thinking up new ways to make the 
ball hop. 

As manager of the Washington 
team, Griffith did little for years ex- 
cept keep expenses down. That pleased 
stockholders and they made him Presi- 
dent in 1921. He retired permanently 
to the grandstand, but even today ad- 
vises his team constantly during a 
game. Usually he smokes 15-cent 
cigars, and if the heat of battle be- 
comes too tense, may puff them down 
at the rate of one an inning. 

Economy played a large part in 
Griffith’s most startling and success- 
ful baseball move. In 1924 he decided 
it was silly to pay a man a salary for 
managing his club. He thought one 
ball player could manage and play at 
the same time, thus cutting out a big 
salary. His choice for the responsible 
job was young Bucky Harris, a second 
baseman, who amazed the baseball 
world by bringing Washington its first 
pennant. Harris provec he wasn’t 
merely lucky by repeating his triumph 
the next year. 

Last Winter, Griffith, in appointing 
Joe Cronin, shortstop, to succeed the 
veteran Walter Johnson as manager, 
played a remarkable hunch that light- 
ning would strike twice in the same 
place. For Cronin to beat out the 
Yankees seemed impossible at the be- 
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ginning of he year. 

Cronin’s chief interest, aside from 
planning aow to beat the Giants in 
the World Series, is his Catholic re- 
ligion. Griffith is an Elk, a Shriner, a 
Mason, and a Methodist. They talk 
only baseball to each other. 

Griffith has few hobbies. During the 
Winter training trip in the South, he 
likes to shoot a careless round of golf 
with friends. His favorite card games 
are bridge and pinochle. In Wash- 
ington he belongs to three clubs which 
he seldom visits, the Columbia and 
Indian Springs Country Clubs and the 
Racquet Club. Now 64, he likes to 
talk with old timers who remember 
baseball when he broke into the game 
47 years ago. 


THE GALLERY: Miniatures of 
Occupants of the Headlines 


H. G. WELLS used to chafe as a 
youth at the tedious and irksome work 
in the English draper’s shop to which 
he was apprenticed. He has tried 
three times to write a book about those 
awful days but has always had to give 
it up. About anything else that irri- 
tates him, however, he is voluble and 
effective. 

This was amply proved last week on 
his sixty-seventh birthday when 1,000 
people attended a luncheon given for 
him at Grosvenor House in London. 
Hitler he thought was ‘a clumsy lout,” 
and he believed Sir Oswald Mosley 
(leader of British Fascists) a man of 
the same kidney. 

After escaping from the apprentice- 
ship which his shopkeeper father had 
put him in, Wells made a precarious 
living . writing. Working his way 
through the University of London, he 
got training which stood him in good 
stead with the monumental “outlines” 
which he was to write later. There, 
he condensed books of required read- 
ing which he sold to the richer youths. 

Since then he has written some fifty 
books which require nearly a column 
for listing in the British Who’s Who. 
To get material for them he reads 
everything and constantly makes notes. 
A notebook is always by his bedside 
and he carries another in his pocket. 
Such Wells’ notes, he believes, contain 
enough plot and situation ideas to last 
150 years. 


ADMIRAL DRAX, more lengthily 
known as Vice Admiral the Hon. Reg- 
inald Aylmer Ranfurly Plunkett-Ernle- 
Erle-Drax, of the British fleet which 
patrols the territory between the Arc- 
tic and Antarctic Circles on either 
side of the Western Hemisphere, sailed 
into New York Harbor last week. 

The younger brother of Lord Duns- 
any, Irish plavwright and poet, he in- 
herited his bulky name from his 
mother, Ernle Elizabeth Louisa Maria 
Grosvenor. On the death of her moth- 
er, a royal license had allowed her to 
assume the name and arms of Ernle 
since there were no male heirs in her 
family. Another license allowed the 
addition of Frle ard Drax. The Plunk- 
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ett was inherited from his father, John 
William Plunkett, seventeenth Baron 
Dunsany. 

When the Admiral sailed his Nor. 
folk into New York last week, many 
waterfront dwellers suspected the city 
was being bombarded. At Governor’s 
Island the ship fired a 21-gun nationa] 
salute which the battery returned, 
Then, on the way up the Hudson, the 
New Mexico spied the Admiral’s flag 
and boomed forth another fifteen guns, 
which were returned. 

With the shooting over, Admiral 
Drax talked to reporters. “We go 
about,” he said, “showing the British 
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Admiral Reginald Aylmer Ranfurly 
Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax (Left) 


flag and trying to cheer up the British 
colonies.” 

“Do they need cheering up?” a re- 
porter asked. 

“Yes indeed. I think everyone needs 
cheering up now.” 


EDWIN H. BLASHFIELD, the 85- 
year-old dean of American mural paint- 
ers, has been a familiar figure around 
Carnegie Hall in New York for 30 
years. In a vast and dusty old studio, 
the largest in the building, the painter 
has lived while his fringe of hair and 
his flowing mustache grayed, then 
turned to white. 

Most spectacular of all his pictures 
in the studio, which he has refused to 
have redecorated or thoroughly house- 
cleaned for a generation, was “The 
Bells.” From this giant mural of three 
angels ringing a carillon, the most 
popular of all greeting card pictures 
was taken. 

Blashfield murals have brought as 
high as $450 a square foot, but now the 
elderly artist considers “my trade fin- 
ished.” Last week, therefore, moving 
men gatheréd up forgotten tubes of 
hard oil paints, neglected sketches, and 
rickety old easels for shipment to 
South Dennis, Mass., on Cape Cod—the 
home of his new studio. There, he will 
climb no more scaffolds or reach too 
high with his tired arms, but will 
devote his time to smaller works. 
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entertainment. A twirl of this SCOTT dial commands the music of dance bands from 
London or Paris—direct. It brings symphonic concerts from Germany or opera from 
Rome—direct. It decrees that Spanish tangos, South American rhumbas, or the wild 
laugh of the Australian kookaburra bird be heard with natural fidelity of tone in the 
quiet comfort of your home as far as 10,000 miles distant. 


This is the hand that tunes a SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe Radio Receiver! For 
this mighty radio gives any hand command of the most startling power ever built into 
a receiver. Power that is derived from the conscientious craftsmanship of trained 
technicians who build this instrument to most precise standards in one of the finest- 
equipped radio engineering laboratories in the country. So fine is this receiver that its 
advanced 12-tube circuit is positively guaranteed to give consistent reception of sta- 
tions 10,000 miles or more away, to cover the entire range of wave bands from 15 to 
550 meters, to serve without breakage or failure of any part (excepting tubes) for a 
period of five years, and to fully satisfy you on a 30-day free trial, or your money will 


be refunded. 


But that alone is not enough to make this truly “The World’s Finest Receiver.” 
There are other all-wave receivers capable of reception of foreign stations. The greatest 
point of superiority in a SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe is the quality of its reception. 
It has smooth sureness of tone that makes the listener feel perfection . . . and laboratory 
tests prove the justness of this feeling by scientific demonstration that SCOTT ALL- 
WAVE Deluxe reproduction varies from actuality in a degree so fine as to be undetect- 
able by the human ear. 


It is this quality of superb tone that makes the SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe as 
valuable for hearing broadcasts from stations nearer home as for reaching out thou- 
sands of miles for foreign stations. Its superior selectivity enlivens your dials with 
dozens of stations that cannot be received by less able radios. 


If you are tired of ordinary radio reception restricting you to a limited number of 
domestic stations . . . if you thrill to the thought of hearing the delightful programs 
direct from foreign lands . . . if you would like to listen-in to exciting police calls from 
all over the U. S. A., hear airplanes talking to their landing fields while aloft, or 
eavesdrop on wireless telephony amateurs . . . if you love music and crave to have it 
reproduced with all the richness of actuality . . . you need a SCOTT ALL-WAVE 
Deluxe ... and you will delight in ruling the new and more pleasurable world of en- 
tertainment it represents. 


Every claim of SCOTT superiority is supportable by proofs. Send the coupon 
for them NOW! 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave, Department NW 923 Chicago, Ill. 
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HE hand that turns this knob is ruler of the world’s wealth of 







Satisfaction | 
As Expressed by Scott Owners 


From every state in the U. S. A., and 91 foreign countries, 
has come to us the expression of satisfaction and pleasure 
experienced by SCO owners in the operation of their 
receivers. There is not room here to reproduce even 2a 
small representative number of those enthusiastic com- 
ments. But here are two that are typical of the way in 
which this receiver is appreciated in every part of the world. 


Enjoyable Reception in Bad Location 


Perhaps you recall that you warned me that I was in a 
d location. Well, even in this location I have tuned in 
England, Spain, France, Germany, Italy, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Canada and of course, a number of the U.S. 
short wave stations. When I say tuned in, I mean with 
enough volume and clarity to sit back and enjoy the 


program. 
Thos had a number of sets but I believe that the Scott 
is the finest Radio that I have ever owned. 
L. C. Miller 
Atlanta, Ga. 


His First Testimonial Letter 

I have never had much faith in these enthusiastic letters 
that manufacturers receive from owners of their products 
and which they show to prospective buyers. And yet, here 
I am writing just such a letter, my first lone you. i take 
off my hat to you. Your radio is without doubr the finest 
I have ever handled. For 12 years I have made practically 
every new circuit myself and have owned most of the 
nationally known sets. None of them have even been in 
the Deluxe class. All stations come in just the same. Your 
fading device is ect. The tone is so far ahead of every- 
thing else that I am planning to build my Scott into my 


new home. 
Mr. K. G. Pfeiffer, 
Piggott, Arkansas 


SEND THIS COUPON 
For All Details and Proofs! 


E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 

4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. NW 923, Chicago, Ill, 
Send me at once, without obligation, all particulars 
regarding the SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe, including 
performance PROOFS and technical data. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE: new York City Wavers 


On Tax When Brokers Pack for Move to New Jersey 


Whether the New York Stock Ex- 
change put up a colossal bluff or ac- 
tually intended to transfer the greater 
part of its business across the river to 
New Jersey, its action was sufficient to 
cause the City of New York to hesitate 
about imposing upon it additional taxes. 

Samuel Untermyer, noted lawyer 
and special financial adviser to the city, 
drew up the tax program, which in- 
cluded imposts on earnings of brokers 
and stock transfers. Last week he bit- 
terly assailed the proposed move to 
New Jersey, and he insisted that the 
taxes, ostensibly for unemployment re- 
lief, should stand. 

But Monday afternoon of this week, 
at the last public hearing on the tax 
program, he advised Mayor John P. 
O’Brien ‘to reconsider these bills, if 
the Exchange will abandon the threat 
and terminate its negotiations to locate 
outside of the State.” 

“I wish that I still believed that the 
threats of the Stock Exchange to move 
away from New York were a bluff,” 
Mr. Untermyer said, while Newark 
workmen prepared to make a building 
ready for the proposed move. “But the 
conviction has been carried to me that 
they are going away and that they 
have already gone.” 

Mr. Untermyer explained that New 


O’Brien, who rushed off to a meeting on 
city finances with the remark that he 
“would have to give the recommenda- 
tion deep reflection.” 

Actions of the New York Stock Ex- 
change officials last week gave no in- 
dication that they were bluffing. Rich- 
ard Whitney, president, and the gov- 
erning body accepted similar positions 
with the newly formed New Jersey 
Stock Exchange. At the same time 
virtually all the 1,375 members of the 
Big Board signed up for membership 
across the Hudson. Only members of 
the New York Exchange were eligible. 

Howard Froelick, chairman of the 
committee on organization of the new 
exchange, announced later that the site 
selected was Newark’s Centre Market 
Building. Mayor Ellenstein of Newark 
confirmed this report. Terms of the 
lease were published, showing that the 
rental would be $25,000 for the first 
year, with the privilege of renewal for 
four years at increased rentals. Work- 
men started renovating the building, 
and tthe telephone company began work 
installing 700 new telephones. 

Mr. Froelick, partner of Decoppet & 
Doremus and a Princeton graduate, 
confidently stated that trading would 
begin on Oct. 2, the day the taxes would 
become effective. The plan was to 
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Newark Market: First Choice of Stock Exchange for New Jersey Home 


York State, which also imposes a tax 
on stock transfers, would lose thirty to 
forty million dollars yearly if the Ex- 
change moved, and he did “not feel 
that the city can, in justice to the 
State, permit any step to be taken that 
will injure the revenues of the State.” 
He also pointed out that transfer of 
the Exchange to New Jersey would in- 
jure real estate values in the financial 
district of New York and seriously les- 
sen tax revenues of the city. 

The unexpected about-face of the 
famous lawyer dazed even Mayor 


start trading in a dozen active stocks 
and gradually to increase the number 
until three-quarters of the security 
business of the old exchange was 
switched to the new market. 

All this looked like pretty serious 
business. The president of the New 
York Exchange had already warned 
Mayor O’Brien that the taxes “would 
drive the stock market away from the 
city and leave the Stock Exchange an 
empty and unproductive shell.” Twelve 
influential brokerage firms initiated 
the movement, which took on an official 


hue Thursday of last week when the 
governors of the old exchange assumed 
the direction of the new move. 

The announcement of the action of 
the Big Board was followed by prepa- 


_rations for a general exodus from Man- 


hattan’s financial district. The New 
York Curb Exchange sent a committee 
out to find a Jersey site. Most of the 
smaller exchanges considered moving, 
and brokers and security dealers were 
rapidly leasing office space across the 
Hudson. 

Brokers indicated early this week 
that if the Mayor did not actually ap- 
prove the taxes, the big securities 
market would probably stay in the 
district which has been its home for 
nearly a century and a half. 

Throughout the week the New York 
City government held ovt firmly for 
the offending taxes. Many brokers 
were convinced, however, that Mayor 
O’Brien might yet veto the measure. 
A number of civic organizations, fear- 
ful that the move to Jersey would hurt 
business generally, filed vigorous pro- 
tests at City Hall. 

But the city was critically short of 
funds. It faced a balance insufficient 
to meet payrolls and interest obliga- 
tions due before its next tax collection 
date in November. 

Local bankers came to the rescue 
last June, insisting at that time on 
economies and additional revenues. 
Last week the bankers, holding about 
$200,000,000 in short term obligations, 
refused an additional loan of $72,000,- 
000. They had not been impressed by 
the good faith exhibited by the city in 
fulfilling the June promises. 

To solve the problem a series of con- 
ferences, extending into this week, were 
being held at the home of Governor 
Lehman of New York State, who had 
been asked to assist. City officials 
hoped at all costs to avert payroll de- 
faults, which would be reflected in the 
vote in the November elections. 


RECOVERY: Price-Fixing and 
Control Problems Halt Codes 


Questions of price-fixing and price- 
control brought violent disagreement in 
NRA hearings last week. As a result, 
President Roosevelt considered forcing 
codes on retailers and druggists much 
as he had done with oil and coal. 

General Johnson was ill for the first 
time since he took office. In his ab- 
sence, deputy administrator Arthur D. 
Whiteside early in the week released 
for publication the texts of the proposed 
codes.’ They differed slightly because 
druggists steadfastly refused to be in- 
cluded in a “master code” for all re- 
tailers. 

Mr. Whiteside’s tacit purpose was to 
find out how the public would react. 
Immediately he was swamped with a 
flood of telegrams and letters of both 
praise and denunciation. 

Controversy raged especially over 
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sELow: Old Dutch cottage built in the year 
1679 on the site that is now known as 55 Broad 
Street. at riGHT: The principal office of Manu- 
facturers Trust Company at 55 Broad Street. 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
— metropolitan banking institution with 
58 offices serving 450,000 New Yorkers—has 
a history which goes back nearly one and a 
uarter centuries. 
¢ The product of a series of banking amalga- 
mations and mergers, Manufacturers Trust 
traces its ancestry through institutions that in 
their day played a prominent part in shaping 
the destiny of our great metropolis. From 
these institutions was formed the far-flung 
chain of banking offices now at the service of 
New York’s cosmopolitan population. 
1 The oldest branch of the family tree dates 
back to the year 1812, for it was in that year 
that the New York Manufacturing Company 
was incorporated. Banking in those days was 
not as highly specialized as it is today, but was 
frequently carried on by firms omni organ- 
ized for other purposes. A few years after its 
incorporation, the Soaking branch of the com- 
pany assumed the name of the Phenix Bank. 
Almost a century later the Phenix Bank was 
merged with the Chatham Bank which had 
been established in 1851, and in February, 
1932, the Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company—which had absorbed a num- 
ber of other banking institutions—was merged 
into Manufacturers Trust Company. 
1 Another line of descent of Manufacturers 
Trust Company goes back to 1854 when the 
Manufacturers Bank was established in the 
Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. Some years 
after its establishment, it became known as the 
ufacturers National Bank; it was in 1915, 


one year after this bank merged with the Citi- 
zen’s Trust Company, that the present name 
“Manufacturers Trust Company” came into 
existence. 
7 Altogether seventeen independent banking 
institutions contributed their resourcesand rep- 
utations to the composite banking structure 
of Manufacturers Trust Company. Many of 
these banks had been established sixty or sev- 
enty years ago. That was before the days of 
rapid transit. New York really consisted of a 
large number of self-centered communities, 
each one bound together by racial ties or iden- 
tical commercial interests. Banking service for 
such communities could best be supplied by 
the independent neighborhood teak, thor- 
oughly acquainted with the requirements of its 
section. 
{| But with the development of inter-city trans- 
portation and communication, and with the 
growth of New York from the seaport ofa 
struggling young republic to the dominant 
trade center of the wealthiest nation in the 
world, it became necessary to replace the inde- 
endent bank of limited means with financial 
institutions possessing ample capital and re- 
sources to meet the requirements of expanding 
industry and commerce. The banking mergers 
that took place in the last half century were 
the inevitable response to the demands of 
business for adequate banking facilities. 
7] In giving up their identities, the various banks 
that went to form the great banking struc- 
ture of Manufacturers Trust Company, really 
did not give up any of their inherent character- 
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istics. The tradition of friendly and under- 
standing neighborhood service has been 
scrupulously preserved and carefully fostered. 
Today each one of the 58 offices is complete 
with every banking service. Each of these is 
especially equipped to serve the kinds of busi- 
ness and industry predominant in the com- 
munity in which it is located. 

4] Local advisory boards, selected from the 
most prominent members of the business 
community, poten a similar function for 
the neighborhood office to that performed by 
the Board of Directors for the whole. insti- 
tution. But in addition to its own strength, 
each office is backed by the huge resources 
of the entire Company amounting to over 
$450,000,000. And in addition to its own 
comprehensive services, each office places at 
the disposal of its customers those highly 
specialized banking, foreign and fiduciary ser- 
vices which only a large, modern bank is in a 
position to render. 
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From original banknote issued in 1860 by the Manu- 
facturers Bank of Brooklyn, one of the ancestors 
of the present Manufacturers Trust Company 
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two provisions. One, that retail prices 
must be at least 10% above “wholesale 
delivered” prices, a form of price- 
control. The other, that “standard 
and trade-marked drug products whose 
retail prices are advertised to the 
public” must not be sold at less than 
21% below those prices, a form of 
price-fixing. 

These provisions stirred all the latent 
animosities that have _ periodically 
shaken the retail business for more 
than 30 years—the historic struggles of 
independents vs. chains, cash-and-carry 
stores vs. credit stores, “little fellows” 
vs. “big fellows,” with all the cut- 
throat underselling, “bait-merchandis- 
ing,” questionable advertising, and 
other abuses that follow devastatingly 
in the wake of trade wars. 

The code provisions were supposedly 
aimed at remedying such practices. 
But opponents said they were aimed at 
consumers. Chief opposition came from 
R. H. Macy & Co., Sears Roebuck & 
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Arthur Whiteside, NRA Deputy 


Co., .Montgomery Ward & Co., and 
various groups of druggists. 

An attorney for the druggists angrily 
declared that the provisions were “a 
conscienceless attempt by selfish inter- 
ests to gouge several hundred million 
dollars a year out of consumers... 
largely sponsored by a group of New 
York merchants anxious to curtail the 
operations of their large cash rival.” 

Mr. Whiteside explained the price- 
control feature. He said the 10% added 
to the wholesale price “only reimburses 
the average retailer for less than 50% 
of the cost which he incurs in operating 
his store.” Its purpose, he added, was 
“to stop predatory price-cutting ... 
It is literally as it says—a ‘loss limita- 
tion’; that is, a limitation beyond which 
the retailer may not go in incurring 
losses on regular merchandise.” 

To speed acceptance of codes of some 
sort, President Roosevelt invited Judge 
Samuel Rosenman, one of the principal 
framers of the retail code, aboard the 
Sequoia for the Presidential week-end 
cruise. Before embarking, Mr. Roose- 
velt had signed seven more final codes. 





TEXACO: Aroused Stockholders’ 
Group Wants More Directors 


The Texas Corporation has joined the 
growing list of organizations forced by 
stockholders to wash their linen in pub- 
lic. A bang-up row is in progress be- 
tween R. C. Holmes, until last May 
chief executive of the corporation, and 
the incumbent so-called Lapham group. 

“If he was unconscious of the in- 
creasing opposition to him and his 
methods,” observe the Lapham group 
referring to Mr. Holmes, “it was be- 
cause he was surrounded by the fog of 
his own egotism.” 

A volley of letters to stockholders of 
the $500,000,000 oil company brought 
the quarrel into the open last week. In 
May Mr. Holmes resigned unexpected- 
ly when his position was changed from 
president to chairman of the board. He 
charged that a group of directors dif- 
fered with his opinion on petroleum 
conservation, which he has ardently ad- 
vocated for many years, and that they 
were not in line with his policies re- 
garding gasoline tax evasion and ra- 
tionalization of the oil industry. 

A few weeks previously Mr. Holmes 
had startled his industry by saying 
that “a million dollars would pay big 
returns,” if used for the conviction of 
law violators, whether in crude oil pro- 
duction or gasoline taxes. Character- 
izing oil bootlegging as “this form of 
racketeering,” he pointed out that 75,- 
000,000 barrels of crude oil in excess of 
allowables had been produced in the 
fifteen months ending Mar. 15. 

Ralph Clinton Holmes should know 
petroleum. He was born in the oil 
town of Sharon, Pa., 59 years ago and 
went through high school in Olean, 
N. Y., putting in his spare time around 
the wells in that district. 

After a few years in the employ of 
Standard Oil, he moved over: to the 
newly organized Texas Company, as 
manager and later as director of the 
refining department at Beaumont, 
Texas. Without engineering training, 
he perfected a new gas-cracking proc- 
ess and developed the refining phase 
of the business. He became president 
in 1926, and it was under his guidance 
that Texas extended its operations into 
every State in the Union. 

Last week a committee of stock- 
holders sympathetic to Mr. Holmes cir- 
cularized the 90,000 shareholders of the 
Texas Corporation, charging that the 
“Lapham Family” group and associates 
holding “less than 2% of Texas stock, 
now completely dominate the com- 
pany’s affairs.” This group, the com- 
mittee states, is composed of J. H. Lap- 
ham, son of one of the original found- 
ers of the company, and seven other 
directors, five of whom are employes. 
Mr. Lapham is the chairman of the 
executive committee of the company. 

The committee recommended an in- 
crease in the number of directors from 
thirteen to twenty-five, so that other 
stock interests could be _ represented, 
and it asked for a special meeting for 
this purpose to be held on Oct. 24. 

Simultaneously Mr. Holmes sent a 
43-page pamphlet to shareholders, dis- 
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cussing management troubles and out- 
lining his services to the company in 
his long period of employment. He 
maintained that the Laphams had been 
a source of irritation to the manage. 
ment for years. 

The so-called Lapham group replied 
that Mr. Holmes’s charges were “not 
true.” The group asserted that the 
board is a unit in favoring oil conser. 
vation, and that Mr. Holmes’s resigna- 
tion was due to his intolerant attitude. 
These statements were mailed to stock- 
holders: “His domineering, arrogant 
methods not only antagonized govern. 
mental authorities, but also executives 
of companies with which we had busi- 
ness connections. By his arbitrary and 
unreasonable conduct, he was rapidly 
destroying the morale of the entire or- 
ganization.” 

Mr. Holmes ignored the personal 
charges in his reply, which stated that 
his object was not to be reinstated as 
an officer of the company, of which 
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R. C. Holmes, Texaco Storm Center 
he still remains a director. He asserted 
that “additional facts can and will be 
disclosed at the proper time.” 

The day before the Lapham group 
letter was made public, the manage- 
ment announced the resignation from 
the board of a nephew of J. H. Lapham 
and the appointment of three new di- 
rectors representing important stock 
interests. 

Meanwhile, the oil industry is specu- 
lating on the outcome of this interne- 
cine warfare in the largest independent 
oil organization in the country. 


. 
ATTERBURY: Cuts Own Pay as 


Pennsylvania Railroad Head 


Gen. W. W. Atterbury telegraphed 
Washington last week that his salary 
as president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road had been cut at his own request 
from $109,000 to $60,000 a year. The 
reduction conforms with the govern- 
ment’s policy toward railroad execu- 
tives as formulated by Joseph B. 
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STEP THIS WAY! 








If this is what you want: 


I’ve been in this business many years. 
I think I’ve learned something about 
it. I know I’ve learned a good deal 
about people—people who use the 
stock market intelligently ... and 
people who believe in Alice in Won- 
derland. 


The other day a man came into my 
office. He had a few thousand dollars 
to put in the market. He wanted 
safety above everything else. He 
didn’t have time to study financial 
statements or check the daily fluctua- 
tions of the tape. He paid cash for 
our service and we told him what to 
do. As he turned to go he hesitated: 
“By the way,” he said, “can you tell 
me of a good fast mover?” 


100% Profit in 3 Weeks 


Yes, I can on occasion, give you “fast 
movers.” One of my recent specula- 
tive stocks more than doubled in about 
three weeks. And right now I'll tell 
you that I think it’s going higher. 


Another speculation I suggested 
sometime ago now shows a profit of 
60%. Still another, profits of 55%. 
Still another, a loss of 22%. 


If you want to speculate, it’s your 
money. I'll pass along the informa- 
tion that comes to me through years’ 
association with Wall Street and Wall 
Street men ... but I’ll always label 
the package: DANGER—HIGH EX- 
PLOSIVES! 


To Get-rich-quick-Wallingfords, I 
think I can truthfully say that my 
speculative advices have been right 


60% of the time. But look out: I 
may be wrong next time. 


This coupon=—_> 
brings a month 
trial service 





WE’VE GOT IT 


I sell “the detection 
of trouble” 


But speculative advice is not by any 
means the major function of this 
service. It is the minor portion, 
marked always “Handle with care.” 
I want to sleep at night. I want you 
to sleep at night. Other pens more 
ruthless than mine will have to write 
the annual crop of financial fairy 
tales. 


What I have to sell is the detection of 
trouble; in other words intelligent mar- 
ket analysis and advice based on years 
of successful market research. I want 
to eliminate as much as possible, the 
human equation in trading and invest- 
ment. No great trader—no mystical 
market name—ever built his success 
on emotional trading. He dealt in 
facts, as cold and clammy as they come. 


In a brief and shifty half-hour the 
whole complexion of the market may 
change. Even the bootblack and truck 
driver can exult over paper profits but 
only such intense care and watch- 
fulness as we exert can SAVE such 
easy profits. 


The New Deal market is apt to be 
a tricky thing. Sinking spells, sharp 
rises, may alternate with bewildering, 
rapidity. You will need help. To 
guard your purchases against these 
threatening tendencies, I offer the 
services of Neill-Tyson, Inc. 


This service has been built 
during the depression 


Our national clientele has come to us 
during the last two and one half 
years. I offer this as evidence that 


what we have to sell is thorough, 
sound and honest. Any investment 
service which can grow, flourish even, 
during three years of doubt and 
empty board rooms is worthy of your 
investigation. 


Even though you may now sub- 
scribe to another type of service, you 
need Neill-Tyson protection as a check 
on over-bullishness, and as a general 
balance wheel. During the next two 
months we should have an excellent 
pericd in which to test this. service 
and demonstrate its value to you. 


A months’ trial service 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


Neill-Tyson Service is offered on a 
platform that the Service itself must 
convince you of its worth, of its pro- 
tective features and of its fitness for 
your individual requirements. 


A months’ trial affords you the op- 
portunity of being careful and lessens 
the probability of your being sorry. 
You may enter your subscription to 
this complete advisory service for one 
year and receive all bulletins, collect 
telegrams, stock surveys and consulta- 
tion—exactly as if you were a paid- 
up subscriber—and if at the end of 
the first month you decide you do not 
wish to continue you may cancel your 
subscription and will owe us nothing. 
If we do not hear from you by the 
end of the month, we will bill you for 
$150 as you then signify that you in- 
tend to continue for the year. 


PRESIDENT 





Name 


Humphrey B. Neill, President, Neill-Tyson, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


You may send me Neill-Tyson Service for one month without obligation to me. At the end of one 
month, you may bill me $150 for eleven months additional service unless I notify you to the contrary 
I understand that telegrams will be sent charges collect. 





Address 
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Eastman, Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation. 

This move by the Pennsylvania 
president brings the salaries of all rail 
executives in the country within the 
$60,000 maximum limit, the figure fixed 
by the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. Some rail men consider the re- 
duction proposal, which came through 
Mr. Eastman, an outright invasion of 
managerial function. 

The Pennsylvania board of directors 
had something to say on this point. 
Explaining that it had made the ad- 
justment at its first meeting after the 
Eastman suggestion and in deference 
to the wishes of its president, it main- 
tained that “it should not surrender the 
right to determine the compensation of 
its officers ...” It pointed out further 
that since 1929 the Pennsylvania had 
reduced the number of officers 46% 
and the total compensation paid them 
52.5%. 

General Atterbury’s sympathy with 
the NRA program may explain his 
compliance with the government’s 
policy. By nature he is often com- 
bative, autocratic, and explosive, and 
he does not hesitate to take “cracks” 
at his competitors. Although he urged 
the reelection of President Hoover, re- 
cently he praised President Roosevelt 
for his courage in blazing new trails 
when “many of the old formulas had 
ceased to work.” He admires “the 
frankness with which the President 
has stated to the people that many of 
these measures are experimental.” 

Now 67 years old, General Atterbury 
started as an apprentice in the great 


Altoona shops of the Pennsy after -he - 


graduated from Yale in 1886. His 
wages were 5 cents an hour and he 
shared a bed with a night watchman. 
He might have found easier jobs with 
other roads but he considered the big 
Eastern carrier the only one which 
offered sufficient scope for his engineer- 
ing career. 

Slowly he worked up to road fore- 
man, assistant engineer of motive 
power, master mechanic, general su- 
perintendent, and finally to president 
in 1925, succeeding Samuel Rea. 

Although severe with labor unions, 
he is extremely popular with his men. 
In the great railroad strike of 1894, he 
defied the strikers, and drove a loco- 
motive to keep trains rolling, coura- 
geously getting down to throw switches 
himself. 

During the war General Pershing 
cabled President Wilson, whom General 
Atterbury resembles, for “the best rail- 
road man in the United States.” The 
war President sent General Atterbury 
to untangle the snarl of munitions and 
supplies tied up in French ports, and to 
direct the construction and operation 
of the United States military railways 
in France. 

It was a big job, and Brigader Gen- 
eral Atterbury emerged with a Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for his work. 
The title of General has stuck to him 
and he likes it better than those that 
go with the honorary degrees which 
many colleges have given him. It suits 
him. He is smart in appearance and 
meticulous in his selection of clothes. 





He likes things done exactly. He has 
the figure of an active service man. 

When at home, General Atterbury 
lives in Radnor, Pa., within reach of 
his 1,100 acre farm. He likes riding 
and golf foursomes, playing a pretty 
fair game, and is a good poker player. 
He enjoys bridge, but his dominant 
personality revolts against cut-and- 
dried system. Occasionally he goes 
South for duck shooting. 

Under the retirement rules of the 
Pennsylvania, General Atterbury must 
resign when he reaches 70. By that 
time the electrification of his road from 
New York to Washington, now well 
begun, may be completed. 

The question of railway executives’ 
salaries arose just after Mr. Eastman 
had aided the railroads in settling their 
labor wage problems last July. The 
transportation coordinator surprised 
the carriers by suggesting that salaries 
which fell in high brackets be slashed. 
He did not name a definite figure, but 
his suggestion was nevertheless firm. 
All carriers responded with the excep- 
tion of the Pennsylvania, and until last 


WIDE WORLD 


W. W. Atterbury, Who Cut His Salary 


week observers wondered what steps 
Mr. Eastman would take to force com- 
pliance by the big railroad. 

“IT realize fully,” said Mr. Eastman, 
“that in dollars and cents it (the cuts) 
is an insignificant item compared to the 
sum total of railroad expenses. Never- 
theless, it has a psychological import- 
ance which much exceeds its money 
significance, and consideration of it 
cannot and ought not to be avoided.” 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Treasury 
Issues Anti-Dumping Orders 


JAPAN: Apparently convinced that 
the Japanese Government is keeping 
the yen at artificially low levels, even 
in terms of our paper dollars, for the 
purpose of selling products in this 
country at prices below the cost of pro- 
duction here, the Treasury Department 
issued new anti-dumping orders. last 
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week. Dean Acheson, Acting Secre. 
tary, explained that the new orders as. 
sured the levying of sufficient duties tp 
prevent Japanese products from being 
sold in this country at lower prices than 
those prevailing in Japan. Investiga. 
tion had shown, Mr. Acheson said, that 
Japanese goods were “being sold and 
likely to be sold in this country at less 
than their fair value.” American map. 
ufacturers have particularly protested 
the inflow of underpriced incandescent 
bulbs and rubber footwear. Included in 
the anti-dumping order were celluloid- 
covered thumb tacks from Germany 
and saponified stearic acid from Hol- 
land. 


PARIS CLOSING: Bankers Trust 
Company, an important financial unit 
of New York City, will close its Paris 
branch at the end of this month. It is 
understood that the sharp decline in the 
number of Americans traveling in 
France and other Continental countries 
caused the action. . Bankers Trust 
clients having interests in Paris will 
henceforth do business with Morgan & 
Cie, French branch of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. 

“I want to take this opportunity,” 
said S. Sloan Colt, young president of 
the trust company, “to express to the 
many thousands of Americans who 
have used our Paris office during the 
last eighteen years our appreciation of 
the opportunity of serving them.” 


TOO RAPID: Montagu Norman, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, told his 
fellow governors last week that he 
could tell them nothing about what was 
going on in America. “It is two weeks 
at least since I was there,” England’s 
leading banker said, ‘and in those two 
weeks a new situation and almost a 
new country has grown up. So contin- 
uous and so great are the changes that 
no one who is not on the spot is up to 
date. You will have to read the news- 
papers day by day to see what is hap- 
pening there.” 


WOMEN TRADERS: Brokers in 
New York refused to comment on the 
remarks of David H. Bodell, manager 
of the Rochester branch of L. F.. Roths- 
child & Co., that “women are a nui- 
sance to nearly every brokerage con- 
cern.” Mr. Bodell asserted that most 
women traders who visit board rooms 
are either chart followers or star read- 
ers who try to influence others with 
their theories. The brokerage manager 
did not object to taking orders from 
women over the telephone or having 
them drop in to place an order, but he 
said that “the tendency on their part 
toward advising men customers has got 
to stop.” He stated that “some women 
have even gone so far as to grab our 
mail before it was opened.” 


BONDS: The RFC plans to come to 
the relief of the United States Treas- 
ury. It will sell approximately $200, 
000,000 of bonds secured by State, 
municipal and other bonds pledged for 
self-liquidating projects upon which the 
RFC has advanced funds. A sales let- 
ter was addressed by the RFC to 
municipal bond dealers and insurance 
companies throughout the country. 
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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


E suggest that you send 
the coupon below to get 
full information as to 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges. You may buy it or 
not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
it. Nordo you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Club. Y ou simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 

There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-doliar its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 


of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 
informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 
instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 
otheradvaritages, not readily measur- 
able in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
mend as alternates, atleast a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 
dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 
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BOOK.OF.THE-MONTH CLUB, INc. 
386 FourtH AVENUE, Nsw York, N. Y. 


Name. 


Teast send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to Subscribe to your service. 
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Address 





City. 


State 








Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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“The boss wants 


a GENUINE PUROLATOR 
CARTRIDGE” 


These instructions are often given chauf- 
feurs by men who pay the upkeep. They 
know why engines that have driven them 
from 50,000 to 150,000 miles, are still 
running with the smoothness and pre- 
cision of a watch; know they have been 
protected by an oil filter... built around 
Purolator’s large area filter principle. 

Time was when the type of filter ele- 
ment shown below was infringed by other 
filter manufacturers, But the courts have 
held that this practice must cease... and 
now the positive way to get Purolator 
‘large area’ filter protection 1s to insist on 
a genuine Purolator cartridge, when your 
oil filter is re-serviced. 

Genuine Purolator Filters have stood 
the test of time. They have kept crank- 
case oil pure and effective . . . removing 
the metal particles and road grit and hard 
carbon that send so many engines to the 
junk heap long before their time. 

When you re-service your oil filter, say 
to your garageman, 
“I want a genuine 
Purolator car- 
tridge.” He'll be 
glad to comply... 
and he'll have an 
added respect for 
your understanding 
of the subject. 
Motor Improve- 
ments, Inc., New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


PUROLATOR 


THE OIL FILTER ON YOUR MOTORCAR 
LICENSED UNDER SWEETLAND PATENTS 
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TRANSITION 





LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
the News of the Last Week 


BIRTHDAY: Major Gen. Hugh Len- 
ox Scott, 80, talked to reporters at his 
Princeton, N. J., home. He told them 
that while he was helping govern Cuba 
30 years ago he was appointed to the 
Governorship of the Sulu Archipelago. 
“At the time I’d never heard of the 
place,” he said. 

Lately the General, who spent his 
early days fighting Indians, has de- 
voted his days to making a “dictionary” 
of their sign language. Helped by a 
$5,000 Congressional appropriation, he 
travels about from reservation to reser- 
vation filming his “dictionary.” When 
finished it will be presented to The 
Smithsonian Institution. 


® George W. Wickersham, 75, celebrat- 
ing as well his fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary, soundly flayed the NRA and was 
in turn flayed by an irate press. How 
could he, an Attorney General under 
Taft and head of a fact finding com- 
mission under Hoover, be expected to 
be pleased by a Democratic administra- 
tion’s acts, it asked? 


® Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 21, last 
Friday received one-fourth of the big 
estate left him by his father, who went 
down with the Lusitania. In four years, 
he will receive another quarter of the 
estate. The two final instalments will 
follow when he is 30 and 35. The esti- 
mated value of the total is $15,000,000. 


MARRIED: August A. Busch Jr., 
general manager and son of the presi- 
dent of the vast Anheuser-Busch brew- 
ing company of St. Louis, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Overton Dozier, in the Savoy 
Plaza Hotel in New York. The couple 
surprised the press, which found out 
about the wedding only two hours be- 
fore the event, when a license was 
obtained in the Municipal Building. 


SAILED: Maurice Chevalier for 
France and a three months’ vacation. 
The actor, who seldom smiles outside 
motion picture studios, looked more 
glum than usual on shipboard. When 
news cameramen asked him to say 
good-bye for them, he groaned: “Mon 
Dieu! I’m going away for a rest, not 
for work. No! No!...” 


ILL: Charles M. Schwab, whose vo- 
cation is steel and whose avocation is 
optimism, at the expensive and exclu- 
sive Doctors Hospital in New York. 
None of the infirmities that usually 
strike people over 70 had touched him. 
His visit to the hospital for ten days 
was for “quiet and rest only... .” 


DIED: Clement E. Chase, the famous 
bridge engineer, when a gust of wind 
pushed him from the perch from which 
he was inspecting his Delaware River 
Bridge in Philadelphia. Down he 
hurtled, his body caroming off a slop- 
ing stone buttress and crashing on the 
top of a parked sedan. 

A colleague of the late Ralph Mod- 
jeski, Chase helped build great and 
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small bridges from New Orleans tp 
Alaska. 


®Edward Windsor Kemble, 72, of 
Ridgefield, Conn., whose illustrations 
of Negroes in Mark Twain’s Huckle. 
berry Finn made him instantaneously 
successful. 

After this success, he decided to visit 
the South to see what Negroes really 
looked like in their natural setting. 
He did illustrations for various maga- 
zines, and for Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
worked on several newspapers. 





AVIATION 





JULIAN: Black Eagle Preens Sel; 
For Flight to Aden, Abyssinia 


Colonel Hubert Fauntleroy Julian, 
who calls himself “The Black Eagle,” 
is still ambitious to become the Charles 
Lindbergh of Negro aviation. He made 
a start in that direction six years ago. 
But his non-stop flight from Harlem, 
New York, to Addis-Ababa, Abyssinia, 
ended with “pontoon trouble” in Flush- 
ing Bay a few minutes after the take- 
off. His reputation suffered in conse- 
quence. 

The big Negro, who affects a bi- 
zarre uniform with a blue tunic and 
fawn trousers, is now making a popu- 
lar come-back.. Last week cooks and 
porters in New York were showering 
him with dollar bills. With these dol- 
lars the Eagle intends to finish pay- 
ing for a big Bellanca plane with a 
Packard-Diesel engine which is to 
transport him 7,800 miles from New 
York to Aden, Arabia—a new distance 
record. 

Last Sunday at Floyd Bennett Field, 
take-off point for most such flights, he 
christened the plane. Amid pomp and 
circumstance the Colonel tied an Ameri- 
can flag to the propeller. Then he af- 
fixed a blue and yellow banner which 
he called the Abyssinian flag, but which 
looked more like a local yacht club’s 
colors. (The Abyssinian flag has hori- 
zontal green, yellow and red bars.) 

This done, he introduced Miss Peggy 
Harding Shannon, “an old friend of 
the family’s,” whose last name the 
Colonel couldn’t remember. It was she 
who broke the bottle of champagne 
that named the ship “Abyssinia” in 
honor of Emperor Haile Selassie, with 
whom Julian “is just like this.” 

Visitors at the coronation ceremonies 
of the Emperor several years ago re- 
ported Julian to be one of the favorites 
of the dusky monarch. But this pop- 
ularity ended in a tangled mass of 
plane struts at an air pageant put on 
by the empire’s three-ship air service. 
At Selfridge’s department store in Lon- 
don the Emperor had bought a sleek 
little Moth plane. This used to be 
wheeled in front of the royal box at 
all reviews and the engine started. But 
by royal decree it was never to leave 
the ground. The two older and more 
ramshackle planes were for flying. 

Julian, anxious to give the Emperor 
a special thrill, ignored the decree, 
dashed across the field, and hopped into 
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FOR THE COMING HOME THEATRE SEASON 


Through continued arrangement with Educational Films 
Corporation of America, we are pleased to offer for 16 
mm. home projectors over one hundred fifty silent short 5 Oe 


subjects at a cost per reel of only 


Felix the Cat, Mermaid Comedies, Cameo Comedies, and the famous Big Boy 
series of kid comedies supply healthy laughs for grown-ups and youngsters 
alike. With interesting Bruce Travelogues and Scenics, these Home Film Li- 
brary subjects bring “The Spice of the Program” from regular movie theatres 
right into your own home. 





Best of all, these one and two reel subjects can be obtained for 
no more than the price of a single ticket to a good movie! Go 
to one of the dealers listed here, or ask your own dealer about 
these films. Let him show you a catalogue and tell you how 
our block booking plan will bring these pictures to you regu- 
larly. Or, if you wish, send the coupon below for our complete 
catalogue for 1933-1934. 


THESE DEALERS WILL 
GLADLY SUPPLY YOU: 


Worcester New York City 
J. C. Freeman & Co, Abe Cohen’s Camera 


Exchange 
kn i Sovanee Davega, Inc.—Times 


Square 
Providence 


Starkweather & Wil- Brooklyn 


ane Sm Geo. J. McFadden, 
Inc. 
Boston 


Eastman Kodak 
Stores, Inc. 


Hempstead 


pear And as for feature films— 


Binghamton 
A. S. Bump Co. 


Portland 


nat. Yeni For complete entertainment, build your program as the movies 


do—around a feature film. Our RED SEAL subjects offer fa- 
mous stars, new releases, delightful dramas specially selected 
for home use. In addition to many subjects whose popularity 
compels their continued use, we announce many new ones, 
among which are: 


Lowell Buffalo 
Donaldson’s Geo. J. Mason 


Springfield Newark 


i Schaeffer Co. 
Harvey & Lewis Co. Hobart Bosworth in “The 


Chinese Parrot” 
Charlie Chan’s Greatest Mystery 








Montclair 
Edward Madison Co. 


Hartford 


Harvey & Lewis Co. 
D. G. Stoughton Co. 


St. Louis 
Erker Bros. 


Chicago 


Y. M. C. A Motion 
Picture Bureau 


Wallace Beery in “The 
White Tiger” 


A Great Star in a Great Thriller 


East Orange 
Bristol M. B. Ross, Inc. Sprinafield 
Pittsburgh ee 


Jos. Horne Co, 


Lee E. Paulmann Camera Shop 


Washington 


Robbin’s Hoot Gibson in “The 
Mount-d Stranger” 


The “Ridingest” Picture Ever 


Waterbury 


Curtis Art Co Reading 
. level 
Cleveland Alton G. Bowers 


Milwaukee 


Photoart House 
’ Home Movies Co. 
Bridgeport 


4 ee 
evel @isdte We, :Relaiie Glenn Tryon in “Lone 


Lancaster Denver 
some” 


Darmstaetter’s Akin & Bagshaw 


Philadelphia 


MacCallum Stores 


Franklin Printin 
& Engraving Co. 


Columbus 


Tucson 


Yet Surrounded by Coney Island’s 
Millions 


Williams, Brown & Indianapolis 
Earle H. Lieber Co. 


HOME FILM LIBRARIES 


INCORPORATED 


Don McAlister University of 
Camera Co. Arizona 


P. G. Wodehouse’s “The 
Small Bachelor” 


A continuous laugh from the pen 
of our foremost humorist. 








| Home Film Libraries, Inc. 
PLEASE SEND YOUR CATALOG TO 


500 Fifth Avenue New York City 


There are available for rental a few 16mm. Sound-on-Disc Features, including Spirit of | ADDRESS 
| DEALER'S NAME 


Notre Dame, Frankenstein, Strictly Dishonorable. 
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the little Moth. Gunning the engine 
up, he was barely off the ground when 
the plane went into a loop. Friends 
considered Julian lucky to get out of 
Abyssinia. 

To condition himself for the present 
flight he has lately been staying up 
four nights running every two weeks. 
“I do not anticipate that the trip will 
take more than 68 hours,” he said in 
his rumbling bass voice, “but I be- 
lieve in order to carry a 50-pound 
weight one should train with a 100- 
pound weight. Do you follow?” 

Aviation men agree that the Bel- 
lanca-Packard plane, on which Julian 
still has several payments to make, is 
capable of 7,800 miles. This same ship 
holds the non-refueling endurance rec- 
ord of 84% hours, made with 481 gal- 
lons of fuel oil. At the same time 
they think there is a good chance that 
Julian’s flight will end at Long Beach, 
N. Y., not Aden, Arabia. 


LINDBERGHS: In Leningrad; 
People Never Heard of Them 


One day last week the big Lindbergh 
seaplane took off from Helsingfors, 
struck out across the Bay of Finland, 
and roared over the brown fields of 
northern Russia. Near Kronstadt Fort- 
ress, outside Leningrad, two U. S. S. R. 
bombing planes fell into position on 
either side of it. 

The three landed at the naval base 
on the Neva River. There were no 
roaring crowds such as greeted Colonel 
and Mrs. Lindbergh at other stops on 
their transatlantic junket and survey- 
ing trip, for the simple reason that 
Russians had never heard of them. 

When the Colonel made his famous 
solo trip to Paris, the Soviet press dis- 
missed the incident with one para- 
graph. Since that time, it has made no 
mention of the flyer. 

The Lindberghs had but a short time 
to enjoy anonymity, however. After a 
day of silence The Red Gazette spread 
a big picture of the Colonel over its 
front page. A complete biography was 
given which brought Russians up to 
date on Lindbergh history, and crowds 
soon swarmed. 

Meantime, the Colonel planned a trip 
to Moscow—an overland trip in a sea- 
plane. Soviet officials felt it was dan- 
gerous and tried to dissuade him. But 
last Monday he made the hop, and 
landed his seaplane smoothly on the 
Moscow River in a 1,300-yard gap be- 
tween the two bridges. 


+ 
AERO BUREAU: Eugene L. Vidal 
Heads Nation’s Air Control 


The police force of the air is the 
Bureau of Aeronautics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The members of 
this agency ground reckless pilots, li- 
cense careful ones, see that beacons 
are lighted along the country’s 20,000 
miles of airways, and publish weather 
information. 

Just as municipal police forces in Chi- 
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cago, Kansas City, and many other 
citizs have lately been the butt of sharp 
criticism, so has the air police force. 
Its men had not been found drunk on 
duty or caught taking bribes from air- 
port managers, but the economy pro- 
gram of the government impaired their 
efficiency. Reduced operating budgets 
resulted in burning many beacon lights 
part time, reducing pilot’s pay, and 
half a dozen other economies. 

To end this criticism, Secretary 
Roper needed an able, ingenious man 
with a gift for stretching dollars 
further. Last week Eugene L. Vidal 
was appointed Director of Aeronautics. 

Gene Vidal, now 38, has grown up 
in and with aviation. Born in South 
Dakota, he went to the State Uni- 
versity, then on to West Point. While 
there, he showed his mettle by captain- 
ing the football team and at the same 
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Eugene Vidal, Air Police Chief 


time finishing near the top of the class 
of 1918. 

After two years in the Corps of 
Engineers, he switched in 1920 to the 
Air Service. His wings won, he went 
back to West Point to teach under- 
graduates aviation. He spent his spare 
time helping coach the football team 
and writing his young brother Felix 
to study hard and play all the football 
he could. 

In 1926, when the big airlines were 
being organized, he resigned from the 
Army to become general manager of 
Transcontinental Air Transport. Then 


he, Paul Collins, and Amelia Earhart : 


conceived the idea of an hourly service 
between New York and Washington. 

Vidal sold the idea to the rich Lud- 
ington brothers in Philadelphia. He 
soon became vice president and general 
manager of a company that was ac- 
tually to make money without a mail 
subsidy. 

When he had time, he flew to West 
Point to continue his football coach- 
ing. Gene Vidal was never looked on 
as a meddling alumnus but as a coach 
who knew more about the backfield 
than many professional coaches. 

He was delighted last year when his 
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younger brother, Felix, after two some. 
what colorless years in the Army 
backfield, flashed into national promi- 
nence as one of the finest ball carriers 
in the country. 


TURNER: Wins West-East Record 
In Latest Cross-Country Hop 


Col. Roscoe Turner, breezy, gaudily 
dressed flier, hoisted himself into his 
plane in Los Angeles last Monday. Be. 
tween there and Wichita he made the 
remarkable average of 299 miles per 
hour. Then he ran into head winds, 
Their retarding pressure was not suf- 
ficient to keep him from reaching New 
York in time to set a new West-East 
record—10 hours and 5 minutes. 

This was 13 minutes and 30 seconds 
shorter than the record made last year 
by Jimmy Haizlip in the Bendix Trophy 
Race—an event in which Turner placed 
third. The new record leaves Turner 
all by himself in the trans-continental 
field, for he also holds the 11 hours and 
30 minutes East-West record. 











SCIENCE 


MEDICINE: Foremost Brain 
Surgeon Joins Yale Faculty 





When Harvey Cushing left Yale in 
1891 he was noted for two things. He 
had been the star shortstop on the 
varsity baseball team for three years. 
He was near the top of his class scho- 
lastically. 

When he returned last week to take 
the chair of Sterling Professor of Neu- 
rology in the Medical School, he came 
home as the world’s foremost brain 
surgeon. Boston and Cambridge had 
been the scenes of the greatest con- 
quests of the cold and aloof scientist, 
who found the brain to be the source 
of stomach ulcers and who was able 
to produce valvular heart lesions ex- 
perimentally. He had studied medicine 
at Harvard. And there in later days 
he had been chief surgeon at the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital. 

During medical school days the hu- 
man brain fascinated Dr. Cushing. He 
did not succumb to the old medical dic- 
tum that diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem were largely incurable. Nor was he 
halted by many another such stone wall 
in the path of progressive thinking, be- 
fore which alert students paused. 

His early medical training complet- 
ed, he proceeded to Johns Hopkins to 
be assistant to the great William Stew- 
art Halstead, one of “The Four Doc- 
tors” in Sargent’s famous painting. 
Next he hopped off to Europe to find 
out more about his favorite subject. In 
London he became the admiring dis- 
ciple of Sir Victor Horsley, at that 
time the world’s greatest neuro-sur- 
geon. From London he hurried to 
Berne to learn what he could from 
Kocker, then back to Liverpool to study 
with Sherrington. 

When he returned to America he 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
—the New NECALLS matches her triple life 
with a briple manual of modern lwving... 


To travel, to seek out excitement, and pleasure for pleas- 
ure’s sake, is one side of every woman's life. This mood of 
romance, this need for recreation, is met by stories and 
articles in the first section of the new McCall's Magazine— 


MeCALL’S FICTION and NEWS 


ROWDED DAYS! Company arriv- 

ing. A house to arrange. Meals to 
plan. Children to watch. Hair to wave. 
Clothes to buy. 

Every woman is compelled by her 
activities to lead a triple life. She must 
play at least three rdles—and do all of 
them well. She has her own life to lead, 
recreation, romance, and amusement. 
She must be head of her household—an 
efficient, economical housekeeper; a 
thoughtful, understanding mother. And 
she must care for that precious thing, her 
appearance, her personal charm. 

Into this triple life, McCall’s has 
brought three magazines in one—a triple 
manual of modern living. McCall’s Fic- 
tion and News; McCall’s Homemaking, 
McCall’s Style and Beauty. All three 


Are her thoughts on the practical business of running a 
home? Expert help on the exacting task of simultaneously 


managing the house, the meals, and the children, is collected . 


for her on the pages of McCall's second section— 
MecCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


magazines bound together as a unit, 
make up the new McCall’s. 

See what this does for the advertiser 
as well. Now, as in the successful depart- 
ment store, like can be grouped with like. 
Is she amusing herself with fiction? Paint 
her a picture of your newest contribution 
to pleasure. Has she for an hour dreamed 


Staying young and charming in spite of her busy life is a 
pleasurable task to which every modern American woman 
gives concentrated attention. For advice on clothes, and the 
intimate care of herself as others see her, she turns to 


MeCALL’S STYLE and BEAUTY 


of redecorating the living-room? Show 
her your product then, while she is in the 
mood. Is she reading of new fall clothes? 
Tell her what to do about her complex- 
ion, or her figure. She is ready to listen. 

In the new McCall’s there need be no 
fear that advertisers will say the right 
thing to the right woman at the wrong 
time, and dilute the force of their mes- 
sages. For by opportune placement of 
advertising, the new McCall’s offers its 
advertisers the advantage of readers in 
the mood to listen. McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Now 
M*‘CALLS 





THE NEWS-WEEK IN SCIENCE 








‘The Effect of NRA 
Labor Policy on 
Recovery 


Every executive is wondering if 
overzealous unemployment ef- 
forts will stall progress. 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence, the em- 
inent economist has prepared a 
thorough analysis of employ- 
ment trends and possibilities. 


He shows what is inevitable. He 
points out that the government 
is helping the wrong patient; 
that the program cannot hope 
to achieve expected results. 


Facts—startling facts demand 
the attention of every alert busi- 
ness man. Clear charts present 
a convincing picture. 


Read every word of this article. 
Right now you need all the busi- 


ness information available. You 
will find The ECONOSTAT a 
trustworthy timely and compre- 
hensive source. It is the ideal 
business service. Try it for six 
weeks at the special rate of one 
dollar. 





Enclosed find one dollar. Send me 


The ECONOSTAT for six weeks. 


Start. with issue containing, “NRA La- 
bor Policy & Recovery." 








Company 


THE ECONOSTAT 
21 West Street; New York City 


N-10. 
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was full of enthusiasm. He probably 
knew ‘more about neuro-surgery than 
any other man in the States. But this 
was about as specialized a business as 
making false eyebrows for clothing 
store dummies, as Johns Hopkins men 
quickly pointed out to him. He took 
their advice and hung out his shingle 
as a general surgeon. 

In the following years general sur- 
gery was his bread and butter. But 
brain surgery kindled the fire that 
burned strongest within him. 

Meanwhile Harvard had been keep- 
ing a sharp eye on one of the most 
brilliant men it had ever given to med- 
icine. His former instructors read his 
fine, clear books and the stories of his 
work in medical journals. In 1912 they 
offered him a full professorship in sur- 
gery—a big job for a 43-year-old man. 
Dr. Cushing accepted and at once 
started North with his wife and chil- 
dren, one of whom was Betsy, now wife 
of James Roosevelt. 

In Cambridge, he continued his study 
of the pituitary body—that small and 
mysterious gland at the base of the 
brain which seems to have so much to 
do with body functions. He conducted 
experiments to determine why and 
what gallstones are. 

The war came. Dr. Cushing was en- 
thralled by the accounts of trench war- 
fare. In the tremendous numbers of 
victims of head wounds he saw his op- 
portunity for a great creative and pio- 
neer work in surgery. 

Off he went to work with the British 
Expeditionary Force. There he patched 
broken British craniums, lectured on 
head injuries, and operated by day and 
by night. He was in the midst of the 
greatest research laboratory in his- 
tory, one where “we dealt with wounds 
—not the man.” 

Dr Cushing was the organizer and di- 
rector of “Base Hospital No. 5,” the 
second American military unit in the 
field. For his work his government 
made him a Colonel and gave him a 
Distinguished Service Cross. But a 
more coveted recognition came from 
the legion of wounded who today would 
be gold star men, had it not been for 
Dr. Cushing’s operative technique in 
war hospitals. 

The war over, the great surgeon came 
home to continue his writing and re- 
search. Lady Osler’s desire that he 
write the life of her dead husband, Sir 
William Osler, won his prompt acquies- 
cence. He had known and loved the 
great Osler at Johns Hopkins. The 
biography won the Pulitzer Prize for 
1925. 

That task over, he turned back to one 
on which he had made a start in 1914, 
the search for a connection between 
gastric ulcers and the brain. At that 
time he had been puzzled by the death 
of a patient on whom he had operated 
for a brain tumor. His fine, deft fin- 
gers had removed the tumor expertly. 
Yet when the patient should have re- 
covered, he suddenly died. In this and 
three similar cases, autopsy revealed 
either stomach or duodenal ulcers. 

After tedious years of work Dr. Cush- 
ing finally announced his findings at 
the University of Toronto in April, 
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1931. Ulcers, he said, originated in tp. 
diencepahlon—the seat of primitiy, 
emotions in the brain and the par 
which governs automatic and functiop. 
al life actions. Blame for such ulcers 
he thought, should be placed on “th, 
high speed and tension of modern life” 
He found “they occur in persons over. 
worked or under emotional stress ang 
the influence of worry. As the same 
section of the brain also controls the 
digestive processes,” it may provide the 
causes of ulceration of the digestive 
tract. 

This was the crowning achievement 
of a full life. But previous work had 
been sufficiently important to induce 
seventeen of the key universities of the 
world to shower him with honorary de. 


KEYSTONE 


Dr. Harvey Cushing, Brain Surgeon 


grees—more than the paunchiest phi- 
lanthropist could boast. 

At Yale students will doubtless find 
the same fine qualities in Dr. Cushing 
which Harvard admired. He is no back- 
slapper and has no vestige of a “bed- 
side manner.” Rather he is cold, clear, 
and sure—of the stuff of which medi- 
cal giants are made. 

Yale’s prospective specialists may 
lose some of their cock-sureness before 
such sharp charges as: 

“There has been much idle talk 
(about) the scientific doctor who with 
his ingenieus appliances and mathe- 
matical exactitude has come to sup- 
plant the old fashioned ‘practical’ doc- 
tor. 

“For hasn’t he . . . taken our blood 
pressure, our electrocardiograms, our 
basal metabolic rate, lumbar punctured 
us... X-rayed us from top to toe, 
studied under the microscope every- 
thing we can expel for him besides 
drawing off our blood for the same pul- 
pose, tickled the soles of our feet, 
charted our calories... ? 

“It’s peculiar after all that time and 
expense they can’t seem to tell us why 
Johnny has fits; perhaps blunt old Doc- 
tor Brown up country was right whet 
he said that Johnny, during an attack 
of flu, had what he would call inflamma- 
tion of the brain and the city doctors 
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encephalitis lethargica—for which they 
charged more. 

“But whatever it was called, he was 
sorry to say it couldn’t have been pre- 
yented, nor was there much he or any- 
one else could do for it, and we’d just 
nave to grin and bear it.” 


VAMPIRES: Bloodsucker From 
Panama in New York’s Zoo 


Legends of the Middle Ages held 
vampires to be reincarnations of here- 
tics. The cringing peasants believed 
that a sleeper whose blood was sucked 
py these night-flyers would also become 
a vampire. 

Raymond Ditmars, curator of mam- 
mals and reptiles at the Bronx Zoo in 
New York, was unfrightened by all this 
hocus-pocus. When he arrived home 
last week from Panama, he proudly 
showed reporters two vampire bats. 
One was dead, but the other was 
brought back alive. Dr. Ditmars had 
taken a separate stateroom for the 
comfort of the two, which he hoped 
would be the first ever to survive in 
captivity. 

To capture the bats, Dr. Ditmars and 
a colleague, Dr. Arthur M. Greenhall 
of the University of Michigan, spent 
days prowling through the vast Chili- 
brillo caverns in Panama. There they 
saw neat rows of vari-colored bats— 
some 5,000 in all—hanging from the 
ceiling like hams in a _ well-stocked 
smokehouse. No friends, the eight 
species represented had carefully seg- 
regated themselves. 

The vampires—the bloodsuckers— 
were elusive, however. Finally five 
were picked up by a flashlight beam. 
Streaking along the walls, the little 
fellows, with bodies about the size of 
large mice, dove into a crevice. This 
gave the two scientists a clue to the 
kind of place vampires inhabit, and 
they were off on their bat-hunt early 
next morning. 

Dr. Greenhall was lowered into a 
rock crevice, clutching a small net in 
his hand. After an hour he whispered: 
‘Tve got one.” An hour later he “got 
another”—then losing his hold on a 
stalagmite, he tumbled into a subter- 
ranean pool. Fished out by a native 
boy, he still had his two bats, one of 
which died later from the effects of 
submersion. 

On the way north the one remaining 
bat refused to eat for three days. Then 
hunger got the better of his upset feel- 
Ings. Each midnight he consumed 
twenty cubic centimeters of blood 
bought at a Panama slaughter house. 

Recently George M. Dyott, the ex- 
Plorer, told about the vampires in the 
regions of the upper Amazon and how 
they preyed on human beings. 

“They approach their victim cau- 
tiously,” he said, “making sure he is 
asleep .. . (then) hunt for some ex- 
Posed part such as a toe, nose, or 
elbow, over which they proceed to 
hover. The constant fanning of their 
Wings is supposed to produce anesthe- 
sia in the part attacked.” 
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No other trip can equal a trip Round 
the World. And here is one that adds 
undreamed of privileges toa First Class 
fare so low you'll find just staying at 
home would probably cost more! 

President Liners sail every week 
from New York and the Pacific Coast 
to the Orient and Round the World. 
Sailing out on one, you may stopover 
as you like in any or all of fourteen 
countries, then continue your trip on 
the next or another of these famous 
ships. Take 85 days or two full years 
to complete your journey. 

Experienced world travelers choose 
President Liners quite as much for the 
people they meet on board as for the 
fine accommodations and the celebrat- 
ed food. Good companions make a voy- 
age, and these you will always find— 
people who make the easy informality 
that is a great tradition of these ships. 

Ask your own travel agent or any of 
our agents (New York, Chicago, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and other 
principal cities) for details about the 
many other President Liner services. 
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News-Week’s Bound Volume I, 
Owing to unavoidable delay in printing and binding, 
will not be mailed until the end of September. 
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This Man knows 


that it pays to look and feel well-off 


He travels in a crack train like the 20th Century 
Limited. They say he has an unerring instinct 
for things that help him live well and more 
comfortably. His razor is the Schick Repeating Y 
Razor. It saves his time and always gives him a 
keen, smooth shave. It’s compact to carry. And 
there are 20 blades in the handle ready for the 
instant blade change. 








Pp s Want a new kind of pocket knife? Send 
@ We only a quarter (25f). You'll receive 
postpaid quite a surprise. It’s the Schick Knife 
with a Schick super-keen blade. It’s only % inch 
thick! No bulge in your pocket. You'll like it. 
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Magazine Repeating Razor Co,, Dept. C, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 




























A pull and 
a push of 
the handle 
changes 
blades. 
Complete with Takes one 
20 blades second! 

$5. Extra 
clips of 20 
blades 75¢. 
That’s 
economy! 
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TWO REASONS 


are obtaining SALES 


While these figures in the chart are the latest available, they are not 
currently up to date, for no such figures exist. However, present busi- 
ness reports call attention to the fact that New England has benefited 
markedly from the recovery during the months of April to July, in- 
clusive, in practically every line of endeavor. 


The forty advertisers, whose names appear in these pages, have in- 
cluded Transit Advertisers as a medium in their comprehensive cam- 
paign as a means of reaching this latent buying power. 


Transit Advertisers have train cards in more than 1400 cars, and posters 
at nearly 700 stations of the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Boston & Maine Railroads throughout New England. Of necessity, 
they reach the employed—the income earners—the ones with the 
money to buy your product. 


The representatives of this Company are not only trained in the 
knowledge of this particular medium, but also are sufficiently familiar 
with other forms of advertising to discuss with you, or your agency, a 
compositive plan which promises you the maximum sales results 
per dollar expended. 
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BUYING POWER PER FAMILY 
IN NEW ENGLAND AND WESTCHESTER 
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$1654.69 - $1308.04 $1,897. 


ANNUAL FOOD SALES PER FAMILY 
(U.S. GOVERNMENT) 
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en - 
ders a service of value, both to the advertiser 
and to the organization which provides ad- 
vertising space. We, therefore, recognize all 
accredited agencies. 





30, THE PLAZA . . ROCKEFELLER CENTER . . TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 5-1920 . . NEW YORK CITY 
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“J Wonder 
If ’'m Smoking Too Much....!” 


Most smokers wonder that—often 
—and keep on wondering without 
doing anything about it. All 
smokers know they smoke too 
much—that is, they absorb too 
much nicotine. 


Too much nicotine means that 
things and you get a bit off cen- 
ter at times—unsteady—nervous. 


In SANO Cigars the nicotine is 
reduced to less than 1%, which 
medical science says is harmless. 
This practical elimination of nico- 
tine does not take away any of 
the taste or fragrance of the fine 
selected tobaccos — all-Havana 
long filler—of which SANO Ci- 
gars are made... . in your 
favorite shape. 


Try them. 100,000 men are strong 
converts to SANO Cigars. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us $1 for 8 SANO Belve- 
deres. Money returned if not 
wholly satisfied. 





=—SANO 


Pil try SANO. Enclosed $1. as per 
offer in NEWS-WEEK. 


HEALTH CIGAR CO., INC., 
81 Washington 3t., NEW YORK. 
also SANO Cigare‘tes and Pipe Tobacco. 
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KIDNAPERS: Gangs Face Trial 
As New Batch Is Arrested 





Last week was a busy one for kid- 
napers. In Oklahoma and Illinois two 
groups were on trial. In New York 
two groups were captured. 


OKLAHOMA: The trial, in Okla- 
homa City, of Harvey Bailey and eleven 
others accused of kidnaping Charles 
F.. Urschel, wealthy oilman, easily held 
the limelight. It marks the Federal 
Government’s first prosecution for kid- 
naping under the so-called Lindbergh 
Laws, which, in the event of a convic- 
tion, permit the judge to fix any pen- 
alty up to life imprisonment. 

The trial was also noteworthy be- 
cause Bailey and another defendant, 
Albert Bates, face State trials for 
crimes that carry a death penalty— 
Bailey in Missouri for participation in 
the Kansas City Union Station mas- 
sacre; Bates in Oklahoma for robbery 
with firearms, a capital offense in that 
State. If convicted in the Urschel case, 
they can be surrendered by the Federal 
government for trial and execution of 
any sentences they might receive in 
the State courts. 

The Urschel trial began in an armed 
court. Deputies carrying sub-machine 
guns and shotguns searched all persons 
entering Judge Edgar S. Vaught’s 
eighth-floor court room in the new Ok- 
lahoma City Federal Building. Even 
Joseph B. Keenan, special United States 
Attorney General in charge of kidnap- 
ing prosecutions, was “frisked.” The 
government was taking no chances of 
another escape by Harvey Bailey. Last 
Memorial Day, he broke from Kansas 
State Penitentiary and was recaptured 
in August only to escape again, for four 
hours, from Dallas County (Texas) 
jail on Labor Day. 

With United States District Attor- 
ney Herbert K. Hyde leading the prose- 
cution, the government spent the week 
examining its witnesses, seeking to 
prove that Bailey planned the kidnap- 
ing, Bates did it, and the three mem- 
bers of the Shannon family, on whose 
Paradise, Texas, farm Bailey was 
caught, held Mr. Urschel captive there. 
It also tried to prove that the seven 
other defendants—men from Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul—received the $200,- 
000 ransom money. 

Two others, indicted with these 
twelve defendants, were George (Ma- 
chine Gun) Kelly and his wife Kathryn. 
Still uncaught they nevertheless en- 
livened the trial. 

Mrs. Kelly was identified as the pur- 
chaser of the machine gun found by 
Bailey’s bed when he was captured. 
Kelly’s photograph was chosen by Mr. 
Urschel as a picture of one of his kid- 
napers and E. E. Kirkpatrick, manager 
of the Urschel oil interests, identified 
it as that of the “small, nervous man” 
to whom he had paid the ransom. 
Kelly further excited the city by send- 
injy letters which threatened the lives 
of the Urschels and other witnesses 
and said District Attorney Hyde’s 4- 


year-old son would be kidnaped. Un. 
daunted, the prosecution pushed on ty 
the second week of the trial. 


ILLINOIS: In Circuit Judge D, & 
Mudge’s court at Edwardsville, 1, 
State’s Attorney Geer worked on the 
case which he hopes will send to the 
electric chair the six defendants ac. 
cused of kidnaping 77-year-old August 
Luer. A week had been given over ty 
selecting a jury. Last week Mrs. Luer 
took the stand to describe how the aged 
banker had been taken from his Alton 
home, where he had been listening to 
Amos and Andy. Pointing to Percy 
Michael Fitzgerald, the Dice Box Kid, 
she identified him as one of the three 
persons who entered the Luer home 
on a pretext of making a telephone call, 
The other two, still at large, are said 
to be Gracie Adams and Irish O’Malley, 

The high point in the case came when 
the State was permitted to introduce 
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Joseph Keenan, Kidnaping Prosecutor 


records of alleged confessions and con- 
versations of the defendants. In these, 
Fitzgerald admitted that he was a kid- 
naper; Randol Eugene Norvell, that he 
drove the kidnapers’ car; Mike Musiala 
and Christ Nicola Gitcho, that they 
furnished hideouts where Luer was 
held; Mrs. Lillian Chessen, that she 
pointed out Luer as a likely victim, 
and Charles Chessen, her husband, that 
he showed the kidnapers where to 
throw the ransom note. As the State 
closed its case at the end of the week, 
the defendants showed signs of testify- 
ing against each other. 


NEW YORK: In Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
five men and two women were arrested 
by detectives who suspected them of 
being the kidnapers of Lt. John J. 
O’Connell Jr. of Albany. Though the 
young nephew of Albany’s two Dem- 
ocratic leaders could not positively ideD- 
tify them as his captors, several bank 
robberies and murders were definitely 
pinned on them. 

In Yonkers, N. Y., arrest of a man 
and woman revealed that kidnapers 
had threatened Mrs. John Dougherty, 
newly-married niece of Russell C. Lef- 
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fngwell, Morgan partner. Ironically 
enough, the couple wanted the ransom 
money so they could be married. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: West Virginia 
Cities Must Pay Old Bills 


DECIDED: By the Supreme Court 
of West Virginia, that all municipalities 
must pay their old debts before spend- 
ing any money for current needs. This 
aves many West Virginia cities in a 
quandary. In Morgantown, for instance, 
after debts are paid, there will be no 
money for street lighting, for police 
and firemen’s salaries, or for sewage 
and garbage disposal. The lighting 
company refused to turn off street 
lights, and police and firemen tempo- 
rarily volunteered their services with- 
out pay. 

FOUND: In Middletown, Conn., a 
new Solomon. He is Justice Patrick B. 
O'Sullivan who last week in Superior 
Court tried’ a divorce suit between 
Julius Krieger and his wife Pauline. 
Both wanted custody of their 9-year- 
old son. Justice O’Sullivan asked each 
of the parents whether he would prefer 
the child to be given to the other or be 
sent to an institution. Mrs. Krieger 
answered that she would rather see her 
sn in an institution than in his 
father’s care. Mr. Krieger preferred 
that the child go to the mother. “It 
occurs to me,” said Justice O’Sullivan, 
“that this father has more love for the 
boy than the mother has.” Mr. Krieger 
was given the child. 


FILED: By Margaret Lee of Seattle, 
Wash., a damage suit against Lansing 
Thatcher. Miss Lee says there is a 
right and a wrong way to play leap- 
frog, and that by moving just as she 
was about to jump over him, Mr. 
Thatcher “violated the rules of the 
game.” Miss Lee fell and broke her 
neck. 


PETITIONED: In Los Angeles Su- 
perior Court, that the will of Martha 
M. Mox be broken. Mrs. Mox, who died 
last February, ordered her executors 
to build “a small ten by ten cement 
rock house with two blue-colored win- 
dows in the center.” Her body, “fully 
dressed in white” and with a flashlight 
in her hand and a quart of water 
beside her, was to be placed in a her- 
metically sealed casket “with a gray- 
colored glass lid.” The casket was to 
be put in the house on a stand 30 
inches high. Her husband says it is 
impossible to carry out her requests. 


DISMISSED: By Magistrate H. C. 
Andreae of Catonsville, Md., Police 
Court, a charge of reckless driving 
against Ross W. Hooper. Corp. Arthur 
Plummer of the State police had ar- 
tested Mr. Hooper on the reckless driv- 
mg charge, when Mr. Hooper had 
driven over the corporal’s foot. The 
accident occurred on a narrow road 
affer Corporal Plummer had motioned 
Mr, Hooper to come on. “I find,” said 
Magistrate Andreae, “that Mr. Hooper 

Tun over Corporal Plummer’s foot, 
but I do not find any recklessness.” 
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ONLY 75c 
for the INDEX alone 


More than the usual table- 
of-contents, NEWS-WEEK’s 
forty- INDEX to Vol. 
I has been expertly compiled 
by a trained librarian. It 
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of the New Deal— 


Reserve your FIRST EDITION copy 
of NEWS-WEEK’S completely in- 
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this new illustrated news-magazine 
bound in handsome fabric— 
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N these days of radical business changes 
it is essential to have an accurate record- 
keeping system so that necessary infor- 

mation is available. 

To meet these new conditions we have com- 
led for your help and guidance, a 140-page 

k containing over 40 of the most univer- 

sally used bookkeeping forms, completely filled 

in illustrating their uses. 

This valuable book may be had FREE by 

request on your business stationery. . 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6149 Stone Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Fillin coupon for your free book and attach to 
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“SELLING..... 
» «++ YOURSELF’ 


A Short, Short Course FREE 


For a short time only—and to a very few 
earnest, ambitious men—we will give the best 
course ever prepared on this vital subject of 
selling yourself. You have never seen anything 
more interesting—and helpful. 

If you are really interested, tell us about your- 
self and your future plans—if we can help you, 
we’ll send you free this fascinating short train- 
ing in the art of selling yourself and your 
abilities. There is no cost or obligation—just 
write us today. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN FOURTH ESTATE 





SIME SILVERMAN: Variety’s 
Founder Dies in Los Angeles 


New York lost one of its most sophis- 
ticated and yet least cosmopolitan citi- 
zens last week. He was Sime Silver- 
man, and his world was the Broadway 
which began at Herald Square and 
ended at Columbus Circle. Had The 
Great White Way been tattooed on his 
chest it could have been no more a part 
of him. Strange to say he died in Los 
Angeles, one of the most distant of 
American cities from Times Square. 

When Silverman failed to appear at 
the West Coast branch office of his 
Variety, the theatrical news weekly, at 
his habitual hour of noon, his Los An- 
geles staff became suspicious. Arthur 
Unger decided to investigate. His knock 
on Silverman’s door at the big Ambas- 
sador Hotel brought no response. When 
the door was forced open Unger and 
hotel lackeys found that death had 
come for the dynamic little editor. 

An appraisal of Silverman as an edi- 
tor and of his Variety as a newspaper 
by any journalistic standards would be 
impossible. Silverman did not write 
news in the general sense; he put froz- 
en chit-chat about theatrical, motion 
picture, and radio people into type. His 
Variety was more than a weekly news- 
paper of “the profession;” it was a 
compendium of the gossip from a thou- 
sand cheap restaurant dinner tables. 

In sight of all, behind a big plate 
glass window on the second story of a 
small building on West Forty-Sixth 
Street Silverman directed his paper. 
The credo which moved his big black 
pencil in severe editing and made his 
paper sound as if it had been written by 
one man was: “A spade’s a spade, ain’t 
it? O. K. We talk that language.” 

Occasionally Silverman would lay 
aside his spade language and take to 
steam shovel talk. An almost classical 
example of this was a terse retraction 
he printed of a charge that a certain 
vaudeville actor was a “hop head.” 
“John Doe is not a dope addict, as re- 
ported. John says he hasn’t hit the 
stuff in years.” 

To most New Yorkers Variety be- 
longed to the foreign language press. 
Such cryptic heads as “Buff Shuffles off 
to Bank” meant nothing to Park Ave- 
nue. But to Broadwayites it meant that 
show business was good in Buffalo. “B. 
O. Pace Very Hey-Hey” meant box of- 
fice receipts were good, and “Air Names 
Ice Correctives an’ Such” meant radio 
stars turned down contracts to broad- 
cast for laxative products. 

Silverman’s most famous headline 
was written in the fall of 1929 after the 
great Wall Street crash. While news- 
papers were saying “Stocks Sink to 
New Lows,” Variety’s front page dis- 
missed the matter with “Wall Street 
Lays Egg.” 

Most of Broadway’s jargon originated 
in the gloomy Variety offices. Ever on 
the alert for a succinct new expression, 
Silverman did not hesitate to kill one, 








once it had been used up. Last fort. 
night he wired his office: “Don’t Say 
‘nuts’ any more. Too old.” 

The facts of Silverman’s early years 
are obscured by the legends which haye 
grown up about him. It is known that 
he was born in Cortland, N. Y., in 1872 
As a youngster he went to business 
school in Syracuse. He spent most of 
his study periods hanging around vaude. 
ville houses, not as a moon-struck youth 
but as a hard, worldly-wise man. By 
the time he was seventeen he was a 
house dealer at a Syracuse gaming 
joint. 

No one knows how or under what 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Sime Silverman, Editor of Variety 


circumstances he came to New York. 
But by 1904 he was in the city reporting 
news for a theatrical and race-horse 
paper, The Morning Telegraph. He was 
fired a year later when he said exactly 
what he thought about a vaudeville 
actor who advertised in the newspaper. 

He started Variety to give himself a 
medium to go on saying what he 
thought. He never hesitated to call 4 
matinee idol a “ham” or a promising 
ingenue a “bum.” In the early days 
there was a constant waiting line of 
process servers in Variety’s office. And 
many a pitched battle took place there. 

Finally Variety grew to be one of the 
most valuable newspaper properties in 
New York. But the millions it coined 
flowed through Silverman’s pockets 
surely and rapidly. His personal philan- 
thropy list was comparable to that of 
many home aid societies. He was known 
as “the easiest touch on Broadway” and 
in any gathering it was he who bought 
the Scotch highballs he liked. He main- 
tained an assortment of expensive auto- 
mobiles and several homes. 

Never able to stand any display of 
emotion, he once slipped off to Havana 
the day before he was to receive a tes 
timonial dinner and a platinum pass t0 
21,000 theaters. He “couldn’t listen to 
that boloney,” he said. 
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Sime had a son, Syd Silverman. Five 
years ago when the old editor felt it 
time for him to retire from active work 
he went to the Variety composing room. 
There he inserted a small personal no- 
tice in the issue being printed: “When 
Syd Silverman reads this he will know 
he is president and editor of Variety.” 

Next day Sime moved his desk from 
the window to an obscure spot in the 
office. But until last week he still kept 
his finger deep in the oddest journalistic 
pie ever created. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD: Reporters 
Ask Blue Eagle Assistance 


Reporters, often called “the world’s 
best listeners,” gave publishers a rude 
and unexpected shock last week. At 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association code hearing in Washing- 
ton, they suddenly opened their mouths 


INTERNATIONAL 
Elisha Hanson, Publishers’ Counsel 


and, for the first time in history, raised 
their voices in a chorus. 

The crux of the whole matter is that 
the code classifies news men as “pro- 
fessionals” and denies them the benefits 
of code requirements of hours and sal- 
ary. “Our classification as profession- 
als,” said Edward Angly of The New 
York Herald Tribune, “is one of the 
greatest compliments we have ever re- 
ceived. We would much prefer to be 
classed simply as craftsmen and be 
taken up to the high nest of the Blue 
Eagle instead of being left in the low 
valley of rugged individualism.” 

The demands of representatives of 
Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, 
Camden, and other newspapers call for 
a 40-hour week of five consecutive days. 
Further, a first-year reporter would re- 
ceive not less than $20 a week; the next 
year he would get $30; the following 
$40. The representatives sagely added 
that no publisher is to hire more than 
one-fifth of his staff as “apprentice re- 
porters”—youngsters willing to work 
for little or nothing. 

Another demand calls for a “dis- 
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charge wage” to protect men from be- 
ing summarily laid off. Those with 
three years’ work to their credit would 
receive a month’s pay, while after eight 
years’ work, writers would be given six 
months wages on being discharged. 

Heywood Broun, big, bear-like col- 
umnist, is the father of the present 
Guild, independent association without 
labor union affiliations. At the hearing 
he briefly reviewed past attempts of 
newspaper men to unionize. 

“Quite inadvertently,” he said, “some 
of the publishers have allowed the feel- 
ing to grow and spread that newspaper 
men and women who join organiza- 
tions of their own creation will be sub- 
ject to penalties. The penalty may not 
be dismissal. All newspaper men know 
of an institution known as the Chinese 
torture-room. A reporter who incurs 
the displeasure of his boss by organiz- 
ing activity may find himself writing 
obits for the rest of his life. 

“I was delighted to hear that every 
circulation manager is the friend and 
protector of the newsboy, but I would 
like to see the same kindly attitude ex- 
tended by the publishers to writing 
newspaper men and women. 

“You cannot have a free press which 
rests upon the fears and apprehensions 
of reporters who are frightened and who 
feel that they have good reason to be 
frightened. I may add that if a writ- 
ing guild cannot obtain those things 
which seem to us fair, then news writ- 
ing unions will.” 

Whichever the reporters decide on, 
it seems likely they will get a certain 
amount of publishers’ support. Elisha 
Hanson, counsel for newspaper owners, 
said he had been instructed to say his 
group would willingly deal with any 
reporters’ organization. 

The representatives of David Stern’s 
Philadelphia Record, J. M. Patterson’s 
New York Daily News, and Scripps 
Howard’s Cleveland Press remained 
placid and unmoved. These organiza- 
tions already function on a 40-hour 
week, pay wages higher than the aver- 
age, and are fully backing the guild 
movement. 

The birthplace of the reporters’ union 
idea is Boston. In the early ’90s news 
men on the Globe, Herald, and Record 
formed a union and allied themselves 
with the Boston Central Labor Union. 

Thereafter the idea languished until 
the Spanish-American War, when 
Hearst arrived in Boston and said he 
weuld hire only union writers. The 
Traveller took up the standard and 
forced its men into a union, paying 
their first year’s dues for them. 

At the end of this first year, mem- 
bership dropped off sharply and the 
union practically expired. In 1919 it 
bad again built up its membership, hav- 
ing meantime allied itself with the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. 

Employers were required to pay a 
minimum wage of $35 a week. Then 
came a job printers’ strike and an as- 
sessment of 10% on the pay of Typo- 
graphical Union members. The re- 
porters balked, and their union barely 
managed to hold its charter during the 
following years. Last week member- 
ship was again on the up-grade. 





Mr. James H. Miller, Treasurer, Standard Envelope Mfg, Co., 
Cleveland, and the Standard Envelope plant, 


“we saved $1296 
in one year 


with Iron Fireman” 


@ In 1925 the Standard Envelope Manufacturing 
Company of Cleveland installed an Iron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Burner in their ns pe. 
In the first year of operation they cut former 
hand-firing fuel costs from $2059.00 to $833.00—a 
saving of $1226.00 or 59%. 

**In addition to this sav- 
ing,”” states Mr. Miller, 
“Iron Fireman has given 
us uniform temperature at 
all times—a very definite 
requirement in the han- 
dling of paper. We would 
not be without this equip- 
ment from a labor saving, 
heat controlling and money 
saving standpoint.” 

The facts which an Iron 
Fireman Free Firing Cost 
Survey will reveal may help 
increase your profits. No charge for this service. 
Just request it. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Port- 
land, Cleveland, Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 


4 
IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


TRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CQ, 
3170 W, 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 


An Iron Fireman industrial 
installation. Iron Fireman 
is made for commercial 
boilers up to 250 h. p. 
and for homes. Easy 
monthly payments. 


See the Iron Fireman exhibit—Home Plan- 
ning Hall—Century of Progress, Chicago. 
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The SANITAS FUNDOSHI— here at 
last, is the ideal under-garment for par. 
ticular men. Comfortable ... Cool... 
Sanitary. . Conserves vitality .. . Re- 
lieves fatigue. . . Absorbs perspiration 
Protects clothing . . . Prevents binding 
and chafing . .. Provides complete sup- 
port for work and play. It is a one- 
piece buttonless gorment of hand- 
woven specially treated Oriental fabric. 
Worn with or without shorts. Wet 


Try the SANITAS FUNDOSHI and you will always 


weor one. 
Order Today, $1.50— 
check or money order. Give waist measure 
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Put Professional SNAP into your 


DANCING Why be stiff, awkward 


amateurish, when it is 
easy to learn to dance correctly, beautifully, 
technically, by this remarkable new scientific 

e Danceograph—in 10 easy les- 
$1.98 for complete course. 5 
ey back if not satisfied. 





e 
sons? Send onl 
N day trial. 


FREE with order—Fascinating Booklet, 
\. “Capture the Living Glamour of Your Own 
Personality.”” Mark X for course desired. 
O Ballroom © Tango O Tap and Clog 


DANCEOGRAPH DANCE ART, Inc. 
555 Sutter St. San Francisco, Calif. 


GOING BACK 
TO SCHOOL? 





NESMITH 


OPPORTUNITY: 


To students who don’t want to. 
write home every time a few 
extra dollars are needed 





Here is a simple, dignified way to earn 
money while you're away at school or 
college—the extra money that makes you 
feel independent—that takes you to out- 
of-town games, to the big parties, en- 
tirely “‘on your own’’—the extra money 
that will go a long way toward your tui- 
tion and board. 


Last summer hundreds of spare-time agents 
received liberal checks for selling subscriptions 
to this fast-growing illustrated news-magazine. 
You can do the same. NEWS-WEEK is in 
great demand for class room use. One good 
class room order will pay you a substantial 
weekly income through the year. For full in- 
formation write F. D. Pratt, News-Week, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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PRESBYTERIANS: Church Has 
“Spiritual Recovery Crusade” 


Presbyterians, dismayed at the ef- 
fects of the depression on both their 
finances and membership, have girded 
their loins. 

Taking a leaf from the promotion 
of NRA, and with the slogan “We Do 
Our Part,” 10,000 Presbyterian minis- 
ters are enrolling in a national “Spiri- 
tual Recovery Crusade.” The drive will 
have its culmination at the end of this 
mont’ in a special worship service for 
the enivire church. 

On this rallying day, synods and 
presbyteries throughout the country 
will call for “revision of pledges of 
benevolence and congregational con- 
tributions, a sign-up of personal serv- 
ices, and a spiritual reconsecration of 
individual church members,” according 
to Dr. Herman C. Weber of New York 
who is in charge of the drive. 

Dr. Weber gives the following figures 
as proof of the need for immediate 
activity. Receipts of Presbyterian 
benevolence boards have declined from 
their peak of $10,421,729 in 1924 to 
$5,768,304 in 1933. The depression 
decrease has been $4,529,910 or 43.9% 
of the 1929 receipts. The number of 
new members added last year is the 
lowest on record in this century and 
the decrease in membership for the 
year is 40,851. 

Other Protestant denominations find 
themselves in a similar situation. 


® Receipts of the Northern Baptists 
are running from 20 to 25% under last 
year’s. The last Sunday in October 
has been set by them as a “pay-up” 
Sunday, part of the Baptist “Live It 
Through” program. This program has 
four planks: “Worship God with 
Others,” “Read the Bible With Others,” 
“Win Others to Discipleship,” and 
“Serve Others for Christ’s Sake.” 


®The Congregational and Christian 
Churches, whose home missions are 
behind 33% and foreign missions 31%, 
are pinning their hopes to a distri- 
bution of special pamphlets, use of 
coin devices, and house-to-house can- 
vasses. 


® Southern Baptists have organized a 
“Baptists Hundred Thousand Club” to 
enlist 100,000 members to give $1 a 
month over and above their regular 
contributions to pay off a debt of 
$5,500,000. 


® Lutherans will send out special can- 
vassers in November. The Lutheran 
Council says that returns for the first 
eight months of 1933 are “slightly be- 
low those for the same period in 1932.” 


SISTER AIMEE: Evangelist on 
Broadway “Fishes” for Souls 
It may seem incredible for so urbane 


and ' world-weary a New Yorker as 
Alexander. Woollcott to become lyrical 
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over a husky-voiced, sin-lashing evap. 
gelist who tells her audiences that a 
“gentleman cow” once said “boo” at 
her. But that is just what happeneg 
last week when the plump man of let- 
ters met blonde Sister Aimee McPher. 
son Hutton of the Angelus Temple, Los 
Angeles, at a luncheon in New York 
arranged by her press agents. After 
a chat about the sinful ways of the 
great city, Mr. Woollcott pattered to 
the microphone to assure his hearers 
that Mrs. McPherson was a most re- 
markable person. 

This brought many of the city’s in- 
telligentsia to the Capitol Theater 
where Mrs. McPherson, who follows on 
the bill two acrobats and a midget, de. 
livers a standardized revival talk. Her 
auditors listened gravely as the per- 
sonable evangelist, clad in white satin, 
stood beneath soft lights shining 





INTERNATIONAL 
Sister Aimee in Broadway Vaudeville 


through “prop” cathedral windows and 
told of her childhood on a farm in 
Canada. It was there she met “the 
gentleman cow” who became to her the 
personification of Satan in a wicked 
world. She had been picking up chips 
at the time of the encounter, and these 
chips were symbols of the souls she 
was some day to save. 

For her appearances at the Capitol 
motion-picture theater Mrs. McPherson 
receives $5,000 a week. Her Eastern 
tour is to last six weeks and will take 
in Washington and Philadelphia. She 
will use the money, she says, for her 
Los Angeles Temple where the payroll 
is $10,000 a month. 

Sister Aimee takes no collections 
from her New York audiences. On her 
way from the Coast she stopped off for 
a revival meeting at Minneapolis, where 
she asked all who wished to contribute 
funds to stand up. To make sure of 4 
whole-hearted response she had the or- 
ganist play “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

This is not her first appearance in 
the metropolis, which she describes 4s 
“a fine fishing ground for souls.’”’ When 
she was last on this fishing ground, n0 
such showers of publicity beat about 
her comely head. Much of her present 
celebrity is due to the presence of her 
230-pound husband, David (Big Boy) 
(What-a-Man) Hutton, at another play- 
house a few blocks away. 

His act consists in singing “Take Me 
as I Am,” “Wanting You,” “My Faith 
in You,” and other torch songs. 
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RADIO: Ed Wynn Opens His Own 
Chain With Fifteen Stations 






At 8 o’clock last Monday night sev- 
eral million radio fans in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States twisted 
dials and listened. Loud speakers 
shrilled the falsetto of Ed Wynn an- 
nouncing that his new broadcasting 
chain was on the air. 

For four hours the Amalgamated 
Broadcasting System’s opening cere- 
monies continued, with songs, orches- 
tral music, and speeches by many not- 
ables, including James A. Farley, Post- 
master General, and William H. Wood- 
in, Secretary of the Treasury. Though 
Wynn spoke from Los Angeles, most of 
the sound came from the studios of 
WNBX, the system’s New York sta- 
tion, where 1,500 guests milled around 
and watched the entertainers through 
sound-proof windows. 

The comedian fire chief of the air 
took his new chain seriously enough, 
it was said, to put $250,000 of his own 
money into it. He delayed its opening 
several months. While listeners waited 
he got considerable publicity for his 
chain by installing Curtis B. Dall, son- 
in-law of President Roosevelt, as chair- 
man of the board, and announcing that 
he planned to cooperate with news- 
papers instead of competing with them. 

He said he would ban long adver- 
tising “plugs” and limit sponsors to 
30-word announcements advising lis- 
teners to look in the newspapers for 
further details. The Amalgamated 
rates, its officials maintain, are at least 
30% less than those asked by other sta- 
tions of comparable range and power. 
They advise sponsors to spend the dif- 
ference in newspaper advertisements 
supplementing the programs and thus 
reach two groups of prospects. 

Although the power of most of the 
Wynn stations is relatively low com- 













































BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 












Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M 








*E.T C.T. M.T. P.T. 
Sept. 30, Football: 
Washington & Jef- 
ferson vs. Pitts- 
burgh, COLUMBIA. 2.30 1.30 12.30 11.30 






Oct. 1. Gertrude 
Lawrence from Lon- 
don. NBC—WEAF.. 1.30 12.30 11.30 10.30 
Oct. 2. Sec. Frances 
Perkins. NBC—WJZ 


Oct. 4. Baseball, 
World Series. CO- 
WEMBIA * i csinte ss 1.15 12.15 11.15 10.15 
Pres, Roosevelt, Car- 
dinal Hayes. NBC— 
WJZ, COLUMBIA... 9.30 
Oct. 5. Damrosch 
conducts NBC Sym- 
phony. NBC—WEAF 
“WS . vcatuenkba. 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 
Baseball, World Ser- 
ies. COLUMBIA. ban 1 
Det. 6. Baseball, 
Lane Series. CO- 

BIA cas hee dard 1.15 12.15 11.15 10.15 
ee 


*Hours given in E 
astern, Central, Mountain 
4nd Pacific Standard Time. 








10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 






8.30 7.30 6.30 






15 12.15 11.15 10.15 








pared with the National Broadcasting 
Company and Columbia chains, A. B. S. 
engineers declared that the Western 
Union circuits Wynn bought to connect 
the various stations insured perfect 
acoustic results. The opening ceremon- 
ies were broadcast in fifteen cities, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Providence, Fall River, and Bos- 
ton. Wynn hopes eventually to have 80 
stations and a coast-to-coast network. 

Advertising men wondered last week 
how many sponsors he had, but the 
A. B. S. president declined to enlighten 
them. He will extinguish his last Tex- 
aco fire on Dec. 28 and after that will 
broadcast occasionally for his chain. 
Its first week’s program starred Dr. 
Carl Van Doren, editor, author, and 
critic; Emile Gauvreau, editor of the 
tabloid New York Daily Mirror; and 
Dr. Charles Fleischer, Hebrew theolo- 
gian and writer. 

Meanwhile the new chain’s principal 
rivals, NBC and Columbia, announced 
long lists of Fall programs. Periods are 
indicated in Eastern Standard Time. 
The NBC offerings include: 

Fred Stone and his family in minia- 
ture versions of old musical comedy 
hits. Sundays at 9 P.M., sponsored by 
the Gulf Refining Co. 

Floyd Gibbons, war correspondent 
and news reporter, Mondays at 8:30 
P.M., sponsored by the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp. 

Jack Benny, stage comedian, in a new 
series of Chevrolet Programs. Sundays 
at 10 P.M., beginning Oct. 1. 

Eddie Cantor in the Chase & San- 
born Coffee Hour, Sundays at 8 P.M., 
opening date uncertain. 

The Columbia programs include: 

Helen Morgan, Abe Lyman, and oth- 
ers, presenting songs and dance music. 
Sundays at 1:30 P.M., sponsored by 
American Products. 

The Legend of America, dramatizing 
the history of two continents, Tues- 
days at 10 P.M. 

Six nightly broadcasts featuring Bing 
Crosby, Ethel Barrymore, Morton 
Downey, Willie and Eugene Howard, 
and Ruth Etting, starting Saturday, 
Sept. 30, at 9:15 P.M., sponsored by the 
Studebaker Corp. 

Albert Spalding, American concert 
violinist, Wednesdays at 8:30 P.M., 
beginning Oct. 4, sponsored by the Cen- 
taur Co. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Sundays at 3 P.M., 
beginning Oct. 8. 

The March of Time, dramatized news 
events, Fridays at 8:30 P.M., begin- 
ning Oct. 13, sponsored by Remington 
Rand, Inc. 


STAGE: Broadway Blithe Again 
With New Hit “Double Door” 


Nominally open for a month, New 
York’s theatrical season has now ac- 
tually begun with the first hit. 

“Double Door,” a melodrama by lit- 
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Now comes a new kind of den- 
tifrice which dissolves and 
removes ugly discolorations. 


* 


Leading dental authorities now tell us that, 
by far, the greatest percentage of all tooth 
discoloration may be traced directly to 
smoking. Tobacco does no actual harm to 
your teeth, but it does stain the delicate 
enamel. Before you know it a dingy “Smoke 
Screen” develops which is immune to the 
effects of ordinary cleansing agents. 


But there is one tooth paste, designed es- 
pecially to lift the Smoke Screen from your 
teeth. Bost Tooth Paste, the secret formula 
of Dr. Wm. Dale Bost, contains a bland 
and harmless oil which dissolves the stub- 
born stains in quick time and, when used 
regularly, prevents their return. 


Bost Tooth Paste is totally free from acid, 
bleach, grit or other harsh abrasives. It 
sweetens the breath, refreshes the mouth and 
leaves your teeth white and gleaming. Thou- 
sands of men and women — yes, and chil- 
dren, too — will use no other dentifrice. 


Begin the use of Bost Tooth Paste today 
and see your dentist twice a year. At leading 
drug counters, everywhere. Or in liberal trial 
tubes at your nearest chain store. If your 
dealer is out of stock, mail the coupon below. 


BO ST 


BOST TOOTH PASTE CORP., Dept. 7, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


I enclose 10¢ to cover and mailing. Please 
send me a two-weeks’ supply of Bost Tooth Paste. 
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tle-known Elizabeth McFadden, is fill- 
ing the Ritz Theater eight times a 
week. The ticket agencies have made 
a “buy,” and Broadway is blithe again. 

The action of the play takes place in 
the year 1910 in the upstairs sitting 
room of the Van Bret home on lower 
Fifth Avenue. The fact that the place 
reeks with wealth and that two of the 
leading characters are old maids, has 
given rise to the rumor that “Double 
Door” is based on the doings of the 
Wendel family. This is not true. The 
play is simply a gripping melodrama 
laid in a house similar to the Wendels’. 

Unlike most melodramas, it has fine 
characterization. Mary Morris, of “De- 
sire Under the Elms” fame, plays the 
elder spinster, and manages to turn 
herself into a most objectionable per- 
son. The audience loathes her and ap- 
plauds loudly when it appears that she 
is to get her deserts. 

She has blasted the only romance her 
younger sister ever had. Now she is 
trying to break up the engagement of 
her brother and a perfectly nice girl 
whom she considers beneath the Van 
Brets. She stops at nothing, even go- 
ing to the extent of locking the girl in 
a secret chamber reached through the 
“Double Door.” 

Such a play in other seasons might 
well have failed. In spite of sharp char- 
acterizations and several gripping situ- 
ations, it is no better than dramas which 
have died of neglect in happier days. 
But in 1933, with no opposition worthy 
of the name, “Double Door” has been 
treated leniently by the critics. 

It was tried out in Southampton, 
Long Island, last Summer. H. C. Pot- 
ter and George Haight, operators of 
the theater there, had little confidence 
in it. But Lee Shubert offered to back 
“Double Door” for a New York produc- 
tion. Having nothing better to do, they 
went ahead with it. 

Members of the cast say that Potter 
and Haight did far more than the usu- 
al producers’ work on a halting script. 
When asked about it, they remain loyal 
to Mrs. McFadden and modest, non- 
committal. 

In addition to Miss Morris, the cast 
of “Double Door” includes among its 
better members Aleta Freel, Anne Re- 
vere, and Richard Kendrick. Mr. Pot- 
ter’s direction and Rollo Wayne’s at- 
mospheric setting rate commendation. 


SCREEN: Sentimental Discussion 
Of Homeless Youth Problem 


What to do with junior vagrants is 
sentimentally discussed in “Wild Boys 
of the Road” (Warner Brothers). 

A year or two ago the Russians 
turned out an affecting film called “The 
Road to Life,” about the street gangs 
of young delinquents in Moscow. Un- 
touched by sentimentality it showed 
effectively how the roaming children 
lived. 

The same thing could have been done 
for America in “Wild Boys of the 
Road,” had Warner Brothers. not 


“pulled their punches.” The producers 
have included some realistic shots of a 








squatter colony in a municipal dump, 
but they have made the boys them- 
selves little angels without a single evil 
thought. The police are a lot of mean 
old bullies, and violence and robbery 
by the kiddies is all right so long as it 
is all done for the old folks at home. 
That is the moral. 

Frankie Darro, the recent “Mayor of 
Hell,” is the central character. Dorothy 
Coonan is an appealing little tramp, and 
Robert Barrat gives a fine portrayal of 
a sympathetic judge. But the faults of 


the picture far outweigh its virtues. It 


must be put down as another missed 
opportunity. 


S. O. S. ICEBERG: Arctic Expedition 
Meets Tragedy in Thrilling Picture 


The question of why people go on 
Arctic expeditions is brought no nearer 
a solution by “S. O. S. Iceberg” (Uni- 
versal). Audiences, however, will see 
some thrillingly beautiful photography. 

The story would also be thrilling if it 
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miles through icy waters and arouses 
an Eskimo village to help in the rescue, 


' When at last the survivors are safely 


aboard a homeward bound vessel, Mr. 
La Rocque has a vision of the men who 
were lost. “Whoever they are,” says 
he, “I hope they know they did not die 
in vain.” If that is not dying in vain, 
it would be interesting to know what is, 


I LOVED A WOMAN: “Romantic Hero” 
Is Meat Packer and Dull Characte; 


A film originally entitled “Raw Meat” 
but now called “I Loved a Woman” 
(Warner Brothers) has reached the 
screen. 

Edward G. Robinson, noted portrayer 
of gangsters, is supposedly a romantic 
hero. Romance aside, the man he plays 
is composed of elements of Samuel In- 
sull, Harold McCormick, and a Chicago 
packer. 

With such interesting material, it is 
astonishing to see what a dull charac. 
ter the blend makes. In “I Loved a 











Eskimo Kayaks in the Fantastic but Nicely Photographed “S. O. S. ICEBERG” 


were coherent. An expedition, headed 
by that intrepid explorer, Rod La Roc- 
que, sets out to trace the steps of the 
actual Wegener Expedition which ended 
tragically some three years ago. 
What they hoped to find or to prove 
is never suggested. They all get ma- 
rooned on an iceberg, three of them are 
killed, and one goes insane. Three sur- 
vivors are rescued by Major Ernst 
Udet, the noted German stunt flyer. 
One of them, Sepp Rist, swims four 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





DEVIL’S MATE (Monogram). A murder- 
mystery dealing with the underworld. 
Preston Foster is the star. The trade calls 
this kind of picture a “quickie’’—it 
couldn’t have taken more than a week to 
make, 

SHANGHAI MADNESS (Fox). Moderately 
effective melodrama about the civil war 
in China. Featured are Fay Wray and 
Spencer Tracy. 

STAGE MOTHER (MGM). What the title 
implies. Alice Brady is the leading char- 
acter. 

DR, BULL (Fox). Will Rogers in a screen- 
ing of the James Gould Cozzens novel, 
“The Last Adam.” 





Woman,” he is made to say things like 
“Tomorrow may come between us, but 
here’s tonight.” 

When Kay Francis, as a Ganna Wal- 
ska-like opera singer, does him wrong, 
he exclaims: “I’m going out to build— 
build so high you’ll never be able to see 
me from where you stand!” 

He is a meat packer and sells poi- 
soned beef for soldiers in the Spanish- 
American war. The Insull touch comes 
when, after his profiteering business 
crashes, he takes asylum in Greece—a 
broken old man. 

Mr. Robinson, Miss Francis, and Gen- 
evieve Tobin have all been seen to bet- 
ter advantage than in “I Loved 4 
Woman.” 


THE SOLITAIRE MAN: Polite Crook 


Returns to the Screen in Hero Role 


The familiar gentleman crook of the 
Raffles type is again the hero of a film 
in “The Solitaire Man” (MGM). 

The character is hardly novel, but 
the setting is. Most of the action takes 
place in an airplane on the way from 
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Le Bourget to Croydon. In this case 
the crook really wants to go straight. 
For ingeniously handing over a fellow 
crook to Scotland Yard, he is finally 
allowed to do so. 

“The Solitaire Man” is played by 
Herbert Marshall and is, therefore, 
necessarily an attractive personage. 
The love interest is plausibly motivated 
by having pretty Elizabeth Allan 
aboard the plane. Splendid comic relief 
is provided by Mary Boland as a vol- 
uble American lady, and Lionel Atwill 
is a thorough villain. 


TOO MUCH HARMONY: Back-Stage 
Show, Meager Plot, but it’s Amusing 


Although it’s a back-stage musical 
comedy, “Too Much Harmony” (Para- 
mount) is treated with enough fresh- 
ness to make it fun. 

Bing Crosby, the almost bearable 
crooner, is the hero and sings most of 
the songs. Fortunately there is humor, 
too. Jack Oakie does a laughable bit 
as a professional Southern gentleman, 
and Harry Green is a hilarious Jewish 
theatrical producer. 

“Too Much Harmony” is also notable 
for the fact that the star does not walk 
out on opening night, allowing the un- 
derstudy to burst into fame. What 
plot there is concerns the discomfiture 
of Lilyan Tashman and the triumph of 
Judith Allen in the quest for Mr. Cros- 
by’s affections. The tune “Thanks” is 
bound to be heard through loud-speak- 
ers and to help make radio what it is. 


AMUSEMENT NOTES: Old Men’s 
Plays Dull, Says Maugham 


AGE: A man may be too old to 
write plays but not too old to write 
novels. The theory is Somerset Maug- 
ham’s, whose latest play, ‘“Sheppey,” 
recently opened in London. “I am hop- 
ing that ‘Sheppey’ will be my last work 
as a professional dramatist,” he says. 
‘Ido not want to be hampered by con- 
siderations of time and space or wor- 
ried by the thought that I may be bor- 
ing people.” In future he will make 
the novel his sole medium. 


MISUNDERSTOOD: The marquee 
at the Scollay Square Theater in Bos- 
ton last week displayed the sign “No 
Marriage Ties Be Mine Tonight.” Back 
Bay moralists were faintly relieved to 
find that the lettering referred to two 
Pictures, “No Marriage Ties” and “Be 
Mine Tonight.” 


FEAT: Whistling through one’s 
fingers while wearing gloves is a feat 
that has defied many ambitious men. 
But it is child’s play to Laurel, who 
Performs it in “Busy Bodies,” the latest 
Laurel and Hardy short comedy. The 


Picture does not include the sound- 
effect man. 


CHARLES LAUGHTON is an un- 
usual actor. A highly-paid star on 
stage and screen, he is taking eight 
months off to act Shakespeare in Lon- 
don at £20 a week. That is all they can 
afford to pay him. 
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FANTASY: Heloise and Abelard 


Live Again in Modern Novel 





PETER ABELARD. By Helen Waddell. 303 
pages, 75,000 words, Holt, New York. 
$2.50. 

A psychic experience inspired this 
book. “I passed,” says Miss Waddell of 
a day in 1923, “fully awake and not, I 
think, delirious, into some strange state 
of being. For suddenly I was Heloise, 
not as I had ever imagined her, but an 
old woman, Abbess of the Paraclete, 
with Abelard twenty years dead.” 

For fifteen years, as a scholar and 
student of medieval history, Miss Wad- 
dell had considered writing something 
about the celebrated romance ‘of Hel- 
oise and Abelard, youthful Professor of 
Theology in the twelfth century. She 
was undecided as to the form her book 
should take. But on recovering from 
her psychic seizure, she decided that 
she would put her hero’s story in the 
form of a novel. 

Abelard could scarcely have avoided 
becoming a hero to posterity. He was 
a great public figure who was forced 
to expose a sensational private life in 
all its nakedness. He was a great 
churchman and greater scholar. When 
he sinned with a layman’s passion, he 
endeared himself to the lovers of all 
time. 

The outline of Abelard’s affair with 
Heloise is familiar—the love of a teach- 
er for his pupil, their perilous mar- 
riage, the mutilations inflicted on the 
lover, and the church’s inglorious tri- 
umph. 

Although the author follows the his- 
torical sequence closely, by her splendid 
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MEMOIRS OF A SPY. Nicholas Snowden, ne 
Miklos Soltesz, discloses the dangerous life 
of an Austrian spy during the World War. 
Exciting material but commonplace writ- 
ing. 330 pages, 98,000 words. Scribners, 
New York. $2.75. 


THE JOY OF LIVING. The autobiography of 
Dr. Franklin H, Martin, distinguished 
American surgeon, Very long and simply 
told story of the author’s rise from Wis- 
consin farming to scientific eminence. 
Two volumes, 494 pages, 333,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $7. 


FIRST TO GO BACK. Impression of Russia 
today by Irina Skariatina, formerly of the 
aristocracy, now a citizen of these demo- 
cratic United States. Her previous books 

about the revolution itself were more in- 

teresting. 316 pages, 100,000 words. 

Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, $2.75, 


CONQUEROR. By Arthur D, Howden Smith. 
A semi-fictional account of the conquest 
of Mexico, vivid but somewhat confuséd, 
329 pages, 90,000 words. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. $2.50. 


GLIBSON: By George Tichenor. Rapid-fire 
novel about one of the unscrupulous pro- 
moters who ruined us during the late la- 
mented boom A piece of topical fiction in 
undistinguished style. 342 pages, 85,000 
words, Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2.50. 


LOST HORIZON: James Hilton, author of 
“And Now Good-Bye,”’ writes a Tibetan 
fantasy that fails to click. 277 pages, 
62,000 words. Morrow, New York. $2.50. 


THE BEST PLAYS, 1932-1933: Burns Man- 
tle’s annual volume of the more success- 
ful dramatic works, with a review of the 
seasons in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Southern California. It in- 
cludes the “‘ten most representative plays,” 
as well as casts and statistical records of 
all the year’s productions. Dodd, Mead, 
New York. 
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AFTER installing Conservo-Lites 


...S0 Why Not Have it? 


Benefit by its advantages and 
tremendous Monthly Savings 


Photostatic copies of light bills conclusively prove 
savings, with this amazing new CONSERVO.-LITE. 
Savings amount te as high as $65.00 per month on a 
total electric light bill of $125.00. One of America’s 
largest concerns says: ‘‘Conservo-lite saved us 40% in 
our power bills and increased our lighting 25%.”’ 
Thousands of America’s best known companies including 
Sears Roebuck, United Cigar Stores, Singer Sewing 
Machine, Railway Express Agency, Bank of Man- 
hattan, John Hancock Life Ins. Co., Hearst Pub- 
lications, Bank of America, Whelan Drug Stores, 
Radio Corporation of America, Piggly - Wiggly, 
and many others, have installed CONSERVO-LITE 
and report the savings in their monthly light bills not 
only completely paid for the Conservo-lite installation 
and effected substantial savings over and above the 
complete cost, but in addition Conservo-lite actually 
gives them far better lighting, easier on the eye—more 
effective in matching materials—better light, where 
light is wanted. 


CONSERVO.LITE costs you only a portion of what 
you actually save in your monthly lighting bills—so 
you get this amazing new lighting system absolutely 
free and actually make money and get better lighting 
as a result, 





Write for descriptive literature and nearest representative. 


LIGHT CONSERVATION 
BUREAU 


2360 West Pico Street Los Angeles, California 


TO BUSINESS MEN 
looking for an Opportunity! 


To financially responsible firms or individuals, we 
have still open in certain sections of the country, a 
few exclusive franchises for the distribution of CON- 
SERVO.LITE. 


CONSERVO.-LITE offers unlimited marketing possi- 
bilities as it costs the buyer nothing—in fact, he makes 
money by using it. Naturally with this kind of a 
proposition, there is great opportunity and profit in 
the exclusive franchise. 


If you are interested—have had experience in mer- 
chandising—can give satisfactory references—are able to 
finance actual sales in your territory for short periods, 
write for complete information, giving bank reference 
and previous experience. 


LIGHT CONSERVATION BUREAU 
2360 West Pico Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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knowledge and easy prose style she 
makes this twelfth century romance as 
comprehensible as yesterday’s news- 
reel. She adds one major character, 
Gilles, the urbane and sympathetic 
Canon of Notre Dame who, in meta- 
physical debates with his cronies, ex- 
plains the ruthlessness of the church. 

Miss Waddell is Irish by descent, was 
born in Tokyo, and lives in England. 
She spent seven years in writing her 
book. 


* 
COUNTRYSIDES: Rural People 
Create Worlds of Their Own 


WE ARE THE LIVING. Short stories by 
Erskine Caldwell. 264 pages, 72,000 words, 
Viking, New York. $2. 


There is no need for a back-to-the- 
farm movement in literature. Half of 
America’s fictitious characters stub- 
bornly refuse to come to the cities. In 
this book are twenty stories of small 
towns and countrysides in Georgia and 
Maine. No one of these feels the 
shadow of a metropolis. 

This collection is in the latest Ameri- 
ean short-story form of the high-brow 
school. Lately, by persuasion of the 
most reputable authors, action has ced- 
ed first place to more complicated sides 
of life. The plots have become less 
padded, and the characters creatures 
of more flesh and blood. 

One of Mr. Caldwell’s sketches, for 
instance, while it confines itself to a 
small-town politician celebrating his 
election as deacon of the local church, 
yet manages to give the feel of the 
town and all its inhabitants. In another, 
a brief conversation lasting only a min- 
ute brings out the harrowing fear of 
a young bride that she is losing her 
husband’s affection. In a third, two 
Swedes chasing a tom-cat across coun- 
try conjure up a little world of stub- 
born Maine farmers. This_ story, 
“Country Full of Swedes,” was given a 
$1,000 prize as the best piece of fiction 
published by The Yale Review in 1932. 

Mr. Caldwell writes with a fine eye 
for details. He uses his gift for humor 
to describe his country men and women 
more fully, not to make fun of them, 
and he makes the trifling incident car- 
ry rich emotional freight. 

Erskine Caldwell is 30 years old and 
resides aitcrnately in the South and 
New England. In spite of his addic- 
tion to rural scenes, he says that the 
most exciting work he ever had was 
that of reporting city news for The 
Atlanta Journal. 


_ PRE-RAPHAELITES: History 
Of The Esthetic Brotherhood 


POOR SPLENDID WINGS. 
war, 391 pages, 117,000 words. 
Little, Brown, Boston, $3.50. 


Eighty years ago the mystic letters 
P. R. B. made the talk of the town in 
London. They represented the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, a group of 
literary and artistic persons who sought 
to revolutionize the esthetic world. In 
this book Miss Winwar presents the 


By Frances Win- 
Index. 








characters of the movement, with back- 
grounds, speeches, and anecdotes in- 
cluded. 

Three super-sensitive artists decided 
that “only before Raphael had there 
been sincerity and truth in painting,” 
and proceeded to live in the pre-Rap- 
haelite manner. They began by draw- 
ing up a list of immortals, giving Christ 
four stars, Shakespeare three, and Mrs. 
Browning one. 

Two of the trio—Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, the leading spirit of the clan, and 
John Millais, the facile workman who 
had been a successful painter at 15— 
began to sign their pictures with the 
mystic trade-mark P. R. B. Their 
membership increased to seven; they 
founded a magazine called Germ, and 
stormed Victorian conventions. Among 
the later members was Swinburne, 
poet-in-chief of the movement and “en- 
fant terrible” of Victorian literature. 
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Vinci Art School in Manhattan. “Po 
Splendid Wings” has received a $5,0) 
non-fiction prize from the Atlant; 
Monthly Press. 


BOOK NEWS: National. Academy 
Proposed for San Francisco 


ATHENS, U.S. A.: Gertrude Ather. 
ton, veteran novelist, and James 4 
Hool, promoter and former real estat, 
agent, want to make San. Francis 
“the future Athens of American litera. 
ture” by founding a National Academy 
there. They will “cultivate higher 
standards and ideals,” offer prizes ty 
deserving writers, and publish periodj- 
cals. Citizens of means may become 
“associate members” by paying sums 
from $10 to $100, and “founder men. 
bers” by paying $1,000. 
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The brethren’s homelife made good 
news. Rossetti met the beautiful Miss 
Siddall, milliner’s assistant, and was 
captivated by her copper-colored hair. 
He painted her so many times that he 
established a new school of tonsorial 
pigmentation. When she died, he 
buried the manuscript of his poems in 
her coffin, only to let his friends ex- 
hume them for publication seven years 
later. 

Miss Winwar is a capable historian 
of these bizarre men and women. Her 
book is full of life, but it is not light 
reading. It is too jammed full of 
facts, anecdotes, and snatches of this 
and that. A regiment of would-be im- 
mortals live through its pages, and 
every nook and cranny is filled with 
information. The bibliography includes 
212 items. 

In private life the author is Mrs. 
Grebanier of New York. She was born 
in Sicily, as Francesca Vinciguerra. 
Her pen name is a translation. She 
came to this country at the age of 8, 
has written three novels, and ten years 
ago helped to found the Leonardo da 


ARSON: The manuscript of “Arson 
de Luxe: The Riddle of the Reichstag 
Fire” came into the editorial rooms of 
Harper’s Magazine after the October 
issue had gone to press. The article 
seemed of such timely importance, how- 
ever, that it was rushed into print and 
inserted in the advertising section, 
which is kept open several days after 
the text is closed. The article is anony- 
mous. 


MAMMON: The Tower Magazines, 
which include Love, Home, Mystery, 
and New Movie, have agreed to dis 
tribute The American Spectator. This 
intellectual publication, which is 4 
monthly newspaper, is edited by such 
literary lights as George Jean Nathat, 
Ernest Boyd, Theodore Dreiser, James 
Branch Cabell, and Eugene O'Neill. 
The original policy of The Americal 
Spectator was to accept no advertis- 
ing. Three months ago this was 
changed. Now the publishers want 
popular circulation. Tower Magazines 
have the exclusive right to sell peri- 
odicals in Woolworth stores. 
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GIVEN TO NEW MEMBERS OF 


FREE—Tolstoy's Masterpiece ANNA KARENINA 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF 


AMERICA 


THE NEW PLAN 


OF LITERARY GUILD MEMBERSHIP 
| Four Great Advantages Enjoyed by Guild Members | 


Startling new features now offered by the Guild, make Guild member- 
ship, without any question, the most advantageous and economical 
way by which you may own just the books you most want to possess. 
The Guild offers so much more in economy, convenience, satisfaction, 
that membership is now considered almost a necessity by thousands of 
discriminating readers. 


1. Membership in the Guild is FREE 


There are no dues, assessments, postage on books, or incidental charges of any 
kind. The Guild magazine WINGS is sent absolutely free every month for an 
entire year. The services of the Editorial Board are free. 


2. Areliable and complete book service. 

As a complete and reliable guide to all of the important new books published 
each month, the Editorial Board reviews in WINGS about twenty books which, in 
their opinion, are the outstanding books to be published by the leading publishing 
houses. You may purchase any of these, or, in fact, any books in print, through 
the Guild and they wili be delivered to you postage prepaid. Thus, during the year 
you will be reliably informed on about 250 books—all the best books of the year— 
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RETAIL PRICE 85.00 $3.50 $3.75 $3.00 $2.50 $2.75 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $3.00 $5.00 $3.75 RETAIL PRICE 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% ON THE OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF THE YEAR 





and can conveniently get any that you wish. No more danger of overlooking or 
forgetting books you especially want to read. 


3 A saving of 50% on the selections of the Editorial 
Board 


. 

The Editors of the Guild—men and women of national reputation—select one 
book each month from the advance lists of the leading publishers, which they con- 
sider deserving of merit and special recommendation. This book is described in 
WINGS, which comes to members one month in advance of publication date of the 
selected book. From the description given, you can decide whether or not you 
wish to examine the book. If not, just return the “‘Announcement Slip” to us and 
no book will be sent you. Otherwise we will send the book on approval, postage 
paid by us. Take five days to read it. Then return it and pay nothing, or keep 
it and pay $2.00 regardless of the retail price in the stores. (Guild selections range 
in retail store price from $2.50 to $5.00.) 


4M. Buy as few as four books a year. 


No longer is ‘it necessary to buy a book every month and pay $21.00 to be a 
member of the Guild. Now members only agree to buy four books during the 
year. These may be either the monthly selections at $2.00 each (regardless of 
the retail price), or any other books in print at the established price set by the 
publisher. In all cases we pay postage. 


In fact, they frequently save as much as 60%. The books pictured above are all Guild selections of recent months. Every one was supplied to Guild members for 
$2.00. Yet two of them sold for $5.00 each in the stores, one for $4.00, two for $3.75 each, and not one of them for less than $2.50. So you can see how Guild mem- 
bers save as much as 50% on their entire year’s purchases of books. And this privilege costs you nothing. 








PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST RISING PRICES 
OF BOOKS 


Labor and materials are going up, and with them the 
cost of book manufacture. Guild membership protects 
you against rising retail prices of Guild selections for a 
whole year. 


Subscribe Now SEND NO MONEY 
“ANNA KARENINA” FREE 


it not start at once to profit by the big savings in 
your book buying that Guild membership makes pos- 
sible? The new features of Guild membership guarantee 
you greater economy, convenience, and satisfaction than 
is possible by any other method. Remember: Members 
buy only the books they want and they may accept as 
lew as four books a year if they wish. 

The Guild service will start for you as soon as you send 
in the card to the right. And our present special offer 
gives you the great ANNA KARENINA absolutely 


SEE NEXT PAGE AND MAIL THIS CARD TODAY 


F RE E—aANNA KARENINA 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 9 N. W. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please enroll me as a member of The Literary Guild of America. 
Guild Magazine WINGS and all other membership privileges, for one year. 
I agree to purchase at least four books of my choice through the Literary Guild during the year, 
and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in price of Guild selections during this time. 
consideration of this agreement, you are to send me at once absolutely free a copy of the 1136-page, 
leather-bound special! edition of ANNA KARENINA. 


I am to receive free each month the 
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DO NOT HESITATE TO USE THIS CARD. THE POST 
OFFICE WILL ACCEPT IT. No Stamp Needed. 

Fil! out the card and mail it today so that you may start City 

al once to save money on your books and benefit y the 

unusual advantages of Guild membership, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM MINORS MUST HAVE PARENT'S SIGNATURE 
This offer restricted to persons living in the United States. I{ you reside elsewhere, write for information. 
Canadian inquiries should be addressed to McAinsh & Co., 388 Yonge St., Toronto. 
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THE NEW PLAN 


Four Great Advantages Enjoyed by Guild Members 


Now more than ever, does Guild membership offer you economy, con- 
venience, and full satisfaction. Every privilege and advantage that book- 
— may reasonably wish for is now incorporated in the NEW Guild 
Plan. 

You decide for yourself whether or not to accept each month’s selection. 
If you do take it, it is on approval and may be returned if you wish. If 
you take it and keep it, you pay only $2.00 for it even when it retails for 
as much as $5.00. 

You may purchase as few as four books a year and still enjoy without re- 
striction all the free advantages of Guild membership. You may have any 
outstanding book other than Guild selections. Each month you are in- 
formed of about twenty new books recommended by our Editorial Board in 
addition to the current Guild selection and you may receive them, postage 
paid by us, at regular publishers’ prices. Your minimum of four books a 
year may be made up of these recommended books as well as of Guild 
selections. 

Membership in the Guild is free. The monthly magazine WINGS is free. The 
selection service and recommendation service of the Editorial Board is free. All 
books are delivered carriage prepaid by us. There are no dues or assessments, or 
incidental charges. You pay only for the books YOU choose and you can save up 
to 50% on them. Surely Guild membership is entirely to your advantage. Send the 
card now, get Anna Karenina free, and start at once to enjoy the pleasure and sav- 
ing of Guild membership. 
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